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Next came fresh April, full of lustyhed, 
And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th’ Argolick floods : 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
And garnished with garlands, goodly sight, 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which earth brings forth; and wet he seemed in sight, 
With waves through which he waded with his love’s delight. 
SPENSER. 


Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous.... 
*Tis Love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of Love. 
THOMSON. 


Sue comes! from eastern hills descending low ; 
A central snowdrop (pearl of all the flowers), 
With aureole of crocus on her brow, 
The Queen of Spring in sunshine veiled in showers! 


She comes!—she comes! Her path of liquid light 

Reflects the glories of her golden hair ; 
t The loving breeze plays round her limbs so white, HT 
And woos the beauties of her bosom fair. 
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Treading the dance they danced at Nature’s birth, 
A virgin train. strew on her jocund way 
Sweet buds and leaflets of the dedal earth, } 

ey And hai her coming with triumphant lay. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


The modest daffodil, the harebell bright, 
The blushing hyacinth, the primrose pale, 
The dark-blue violet, and, so silvery white, 
The lady-smock—all scent the welcoming gale. 


For her the elm throws off his wintry frown ; 
The lime puts forth his show of softest green ; 

With red buds studding his old Druid crown, 
The lusty oak salutes the wanton queen. 


From garden hive, wild dell, and mossy bower, 
The swarming bees with joyful hum arise, 
Tn dreamy flight, to drink from every flower 
Spring’s first rich draught of nectar from the skies! 


From blossoming hedge, from budding copse and tree, 
Innumerable birds, all heavenward borne, 

Raise o’er the happy land and echoing sea 
Their hymn of joy, to hail the April morn. 


Shaking the dewdrops from her speckled breast, 

The lark her wilding notes sounds clear and strong, 
And soars in whirling flight high o’er the rest, 

To lead the chorus with her opening song :— 


Welcome to thee, Lady Spring! 
Once again thy bounteous reign 
Heaven and earth rejoicing sing : 
Welcome—welcome back again ! 
Grateful warblers join the song— 
Love live happy! Love live long! 
Bis hill and dale, from shore to shore, 
" (Love, fond Love, for evermore! 


Grateful for thy blessings twain, 
Balmy breeze and sunny glow, 

Cheering with Love’s fires again 
All things breathing life below. 

Choicest boon from Nature’s hand, 

Nature’s great and first command, 

Bi {eng its praises o’er and o’er, 
* (Love, fond Love, for evermore! 

















Che Landlord of Che Sun.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Autuor or “SuirtEy Hatt Asyivum,” “De Prorvunpis,” ETC. 


Cuapter I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In all novels in which the interest mainly depends on the adven- 
tures of the hero, the opening chapters are generally not only 
the most difficult for the author to write, but also the most unin- 
teresting of the whole. To allow the reader to form a just idea of 
the hero’s character, it is necessary to give at least some few details 
of his childhood ; for as “the boy is father to the man,” the pecu- 
liarities and idiosyneracies of his early life will more or less be trace- 
able through his career when grown up to man’s estate. Now, to 
interest the novel-reader with the adventures of boyhood is in itself a 
work of so much difficulty that few ever succeed in it, and in the 
present instance the task is more difficult than usual. Were the 
scenes of our narrative placed in the middle or higher positions in 
society, certain family episodes of an interesting description might be 
introduced, so as to compensate the reader for the duller matter con- 
nected with the history of the boy. Unfortunately, however, our 
hero’s station in life was not in that respectable position of society 
best calculated to excite the sympathies of the reader, and the episodes 
connected with his family were of the most commonplace and un- 
interesting description. Again, on the other hand, our hero, although 
his boyhood was passed in a low neighbourhood, was not in a suffi- 
ciently degraded position in society to give to his adventures any 
of the Jack Sheppard school of interest, or to allow the author to 
arrest the attention of the reader by vivid descriptions of the crimes, 
sufferings, privations, or virtues of the lowest stratum in society. The 
indulgence and patience of the reader are therefore claimed for the 
first few chapters, possessing as they do hardly any interesting details 
in the life of our hero, and which will not appear to indicate the many 
exciting adventures it was afterwards his lot to meet with. 

The father of Christian Brandon occupied the humble position of 
messenger in a public office, and the hero of our narrative was his 
only son. But the official position of Walter Brandon was not his 
only means of support: he was also the proprietor of a small chandler’s 
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or general shop, situated in one of the narrow streets which intersect 
one another in so complicated a manner in that unsavoury locality 
known as the Mint, in Southwark. Although the ostensible duties of 
Walter Brandon appeared to be of the easiest possible description, he 
was at the same time a man of very active energetic habits. He was, 
moreover, somewhat of an ambitious temperament, though it should 
be clearly understood this weakness, or virtue, as the reader may 
please to consider it, was not elicited for his own aggrandisement, but 
for that of his son, whom he loved as the apple of his eye. To procure 
the means of giving this boy a sound education for his position in 
society, and to start him fairly in the world, Walter Brandon, although 
his salary at the office was fully sufficient for the maintenance of 
himself, his wife, and child, had determined to increase his means, and 
thereby the opportunity of forwarding the interests of his son, by 
keeping a small shop. 

Brandon’s wife also was well adapted to make her husband a fitting 
helpmeet in a work of the kind. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
Brandon by himself would have succeeded in such a speculation, even 
if he had had the whole of his time at his disposal, instead of being 
occupied, as he was, at the office the best hours of the day. Brandon, 
in proportion to his means, was naturally of a somewhat liberal 
disposition, and therefore hardly by nature adapted to calculate the 
petty returns arising from his trade, nor to take into consideration 
that even a farthing profit on a penny article sold over the counter 
represented a clear dividend of 25 per cent. Mrs. Brandon, on the 
contrary, was admirably adapted for it. She could add {farthing 
to farthing, and penny to penny, till they had reached to a pound, 
and would then invest it (somewhat against the law in that case 
made and provided) in the savings-bank in her own name. Urandon, 
as his capital increased, would willingly have started out into a 
more respectable line of business, but in this, as well as in all 
other circumstances connected with the shop, he was overruled by his 
wife. Yet it must not be imagined that Brandon’s share in the duties 
of the business was by any means a sinecure. On the contrary, he 
had thrown on him, possibly, the most difficult portion to perform— 
that of making the purchases. Being naturally an intelligent fellow, 
he soon acquired the habit of detecting good articles of merchandise 
from bad, and having, in proportion to the business conducted at the 
shop, an ample capital, he had the means of making his purchases in 
the best market, which he always did with judgment and discretion. 

One subject, and one alone, caused any difference of opinion on 
money-matters between husband and wife, and that was the money to 
be expended on little Christian’s education. Brandon, when his son 
was about eight years of age, proposed sending him to a small day- 
school kept by an assistant-minister of the Surrey Chapel in the 
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Blackfriars Road. Mrs. Brandon, on the contrary, argued that there 
were several excellent charity-schools in the neighbourhood to which 
the boy might be sent, and where he would be as well instructed as 
in the school proposed by her husband. Brandon still held to his 
original idea with great tenacity, and his wife as pertinaciously kept 
to her own, although in this instance she did not exhibit that open 
opposition she was accustomed to show to any proposition of her 
husband which did not meet with her approbation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this unusual delicacy on 
her part arose from any respect she had for the superior judgment of 
her husband on a subject connected with education. The fact was, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brandon were, and had been for many years, 
members of the Surrey Chapel, and they had both frequently “ sat 
under” the minister who, kept the day-school to which Brandon 
wished to send his boy. Now Mrs. Brandon, before her husband 
proposed it, had frequently expressed herself in terms of high admira- 
tion of the same minister, always speaking of him, not only as a very 
godly man and an able preacher, but one of great learning as well. 
She had also had the advantages of his private acquaintance, and he 
would frequently look in on passing and have a few minutes’ con- 
versation with her—an honour which pleased Mrs. Brandon greatly, 
even though it might possibly for the moment interfere with her 
duties in the shop. When, however, her husband proposed sending 
the child to the said minister’s school, which would have caused a 
diminution in her savings, she began to entertain great doubts as to 
the soundness of her favourite minister's doctrines. Hitherto her 
religious views had been eminently antagonistic to those of the 
Church of England, but she appeared now to look upon them in a 
far more liberal manner than formerly. 

This increased liberality of opinion on the part of Mrs. Brandon 
was first noticed when her husband urged as an objection to the Ss 
Saviour’s Charity School, that the boys in it were brought up in the 
tenets of the Church of England. Turning sharply round on him, she 
asked who it was that had taught him that there were not as pious men, 
and men as secure of salvation, in the Church of England as out of it ; 
and although she had been born and bred a Dissenter, she was, thank 
God, too free from prejudice to imagine that piety, learning, and 
virtue could not be acquired in a school conducted on the principles of 
the Established Church, and superintended, if not taught, by its 
ministers. So warmly, in fact, did she maintain her arguments, that 
her husband, though greatly astonished (for, hitherto, respect for the 
Established Church had not been one of his wife’s peculiarities), gave 
up for the moment the discussion, and contented himself to the best 
of his abilities in giving his son what little instruction he could in the 
evening after the duties of the day were over. 
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Although Brandon, for the sake of preserving peace in his home, 
had for the moment given up the idea of sending his son immediately 
to the school, he did not attempt to disguise from himself that he and 
his wife would be at issue on the subject. He was as determined that 
his son should not have the stigma of “ charity boy” cast on him, as 
his wife was that the moderate expense requisite to send him to the 
minister's school should be avoided. From time to time he broke 
ground on the subject, but Mrs. Brandon maintained her point with 
so much pertinacity, that her husband, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, as he termed it, generally, after a short discussion, dropped 
the subject. Mrs. Brandon, on her part, finding her husband as 
inflexible to her arguments as she was to his, determined to change 
her tactics, and by a little female cajolery to make him give up a 
point which she found it impossible to do by fair argument. She 
now dropped, or rather concealed to a certain extent, the natural 
acerbity of her temper, and tried every little art which housewives of 
her grade in society are apt to use to please their husbands. 

If poor Brandon had any weakness, it was his love for a nice com- 
fortable supper after the fatigues of the day were over, and Mrs. 
Brandon, who before her marriage had been cook in a gentleman’s 
family, now employed her utmost skill in preparing secundum artem 
something for supper which she knew would please her husband ; and 
on more than one occasion a considerable reduction was made of the 
balance in the till in her preparations for the evening meal. Finding 
her husband pleased with these proofs of attention on her part, Mrs. 
Brandon would from time to time deplore the inactive life their son 
Christian was leading. 

“Tt was a pity,” she said, “ that a boy of his age was not occupied, 
especially in such a neighbourhood as theirs, surrounded as they were 
with bad characters, and with whose children she had too much 
reason to fear her son might in time become acquainted, although she 
did all in her power to prevent his mixing with them.” 

Brandon, on these occasions, used sorrowfully to admit the truth of 
his wife’s arguments, but, dreading a family dispute, he generally 
took the first opportunity of changing the subject. To say that Mrs. 
Brandon had in any way induced her husband to look with any sort 
of fayour on her desire to send Christian to the Charity School, would 
be to admit too much ; at the same time it is not improbable she might 
in the end have gained her own way, had not her want of discretion 
tempted her to go too far. 

One evening after supper, Mrs. Brandon, thinking her husband in a 
favourable state of mind, broached the subject of the Charity School. 
Brandon listened to her silently, without either assenting to her 
arguments or attempting to disprove them. ‘Taking his silence as a 
proof that he was at last being convinced, Mrs. Brandon went further, 
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and brought forward the one argument she had so long held in reserve, 
hoping completely to deprive her husband of the power of any further 
opposition. 

“ My dear,”she said to him, “I have had a hint given me to-day, 
which if I find to be true (as I have no doubt I shall) I think you 
will admit without further hesitation that the best thing we can do is 
to send Christian at once to the St. Saviour’s Charity School ?” 

Mrs. Brandon here stopped short for a moment, expecting her 
husband would inquire to what she alluded. Brandon, however, 
remained silent, merely gazing in his wife’s face, as if waiting for her 
to proceed. 

“T very much suspect, my dear,’ she continued, after a few 
moments’ silence, “that not only would you be able to send Christian 
to the school without payment, but it might be the source of a con- 
siderable saving to us as well.” 

Brandon merely opened his eyes wider than before, and gazed at his 
wife with an expression of great surprise. Mrs. Brandon was much 
irritated at her husband’s behaviour, and would willingly have 
remarked somewhat severely on it; but on second thoughts she 
perceived the necessity of restraining her temper, and said, slowly 
and emphatically, though at the same time with much cajolery in 
her tone: 

“T have been told, my dear, that if application were made by a 
certain gentleman in your office, we could get Christian admitted as 
one of the boys on the establishment !” 

“ And of what advantage, or what saving, would that be?” inquired 
Brandon, speaking now for the first time. 

“Why, that his dress would be found him, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Brandon. 

“And do you suppose,” cried Brandon, starting from his seat, and 
in a voice rendered almost inarticulate by fury,—‘‘ and do you suppose: 
for one moment that I would allow my son to wear the dress of a 
charity boy?, You ought to be ashamed of yourself to propose such 
a thing! Saving is all very well, but I will not have it pushed to 
meanness in my house—at any rate in a case where the respectability 
of my son is likely to suffer from it.” 

Mrs. Brandon attempted to reply in terms as energetic as those 
employed by her husband, but Brandon, though generally of a quiet 
disposition, was now thoroughly aroused. He assured his wife that the 
next morning, without fail, he would call upon the minister and make 
arrangements for his son to become one of his pupils, and he warned 
her that it would be utterly useless on her part to attempt to offer 
any opposition. He was determined on the subject, and would have 
his own way. 

It must not be imagined that, although her husband’s anger had 
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reduced Mrs. Brandon to silence, she was by any means convinced. 
Still, she knew Brandon’s temper too well to irritate him by further 
opposition at the moment. Though by nature quiet and peaceable, 
he was, like many other men of similar disposition, determined to 
obstinacy when his temper was thoroughly aroused. Mrs. Brandon, 
therefore, said no more on the subject that night; hoping that possibly 
her husband’s temper would be somewhat calmer the next morning, 
and in that case she would again continue her attack. She was, how- 
ever, doomed to be disappointed. The next morning, at breakfast, 
after Brandon had pursued his meal in strict taciturnity for some time, 
he turned suddenly round to his son Christian, who was sitting beside 
him, and told him to put on his shoes and cap, as he wanted to take 
him out. Mrs. Brandon, who had hitherto been as silent as her 
husband, and had worn a somewhat cool dignified demeanour, now 
became greatly alarmed. Changing her manner, and assuming great 
kindness in her tone, she said : . 

* My dear, you had better not take Christian out this morning. 
Our clock is nearly ten minutes too slow; besides, if you have any 
time to spare, I wanted you to buy some things we are out of for the 
shop.” 

“T can do that as I come home,” was Brandon’s reply. “Christian, 
do as I tell you. Put on your shoes and cap, and come with me.” 

Mrs. Brandon, as a last resource, now said : 

“Tf you are determined to take him out you must wait longer then, 
for I won’t have him leave the place without his hands and face being 
washed. I should be ashamed of his being seen in such a dirty con- 
dition.” 

And then, seizing the boy by his hand, she dragged him out of the 
room, and took him upstairs for the purpose of performing the required 
ablutions. In this she occupied a considerable space of time, far more 
‘than was necessary, hoping, by the delay, to tire out her husband. 
But here she was mistaken. Brandon sat patiently waiting till his 
boy was ready; and then, taking him by the hand, he hurried with 
him out of the shop, either insensible or indifferent to the angry 
glances which his wife cast on him as he went. Half an hour after- 
wards, Christian was admitted as a pupil in the school. 

Although Mrs. Brandon had suffered a defeat, she afterwards made 
considerable efforts to regain the ground she had lost. The appétissant 
suppers she had for some time provided for her husband now no 
longer appeared ; while, on the contrary, the evening meal she set 
before him was not only of the plainest description, but very scanty 
in quantity. For some time Brandon put up with his wife’s tyranny 
with perfect equanimity; justly attributing it to annoyance at her 
defeat, and hoping that in time she would come to a better frame of 
mind. Mrs. Brandon, however, had no intention of doing anything of 
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the kind until she had forced her husband to complain of her behaviour, 
calculating that it would give her a pretext for again opening the 
subject of the increased expense caused by Christian’s education. It 
is true Brandon had had his own way in sending Christian to the 
school, yet Mrs. Brandon had great hopes she would be able, after the 
first quarter, to take him from it again. She succeeded in making 
her husband complain of the suppers, but decidedly failed in forcing 
him to remove their son from the school. One evening, when the supper 
had been more than usually scanty, Brandon ventured to complain. 

“T know perfectly well,” his wife replied, “that neither your suppers 
nor break{asts are now what they used to be, but we can’t afford better. 
‘The cost of Christian’s education is more than I can manage, if we are 
to live in the way we used to do before he went to school; besides, the 
profits of the shop are daily getting less. I never knew business so bad.” 

“ Indeed,” said Brandon ; “then it is time for_me to interfere. To- 
morrow evening I will look into the accounts, and see how things are 
going on; and if I find them as bad as you state, I will sell the good- 
will of the business, and give it up altogether.” 

This was by no means what Mrs. Brandon had calculated on; and 
she told her husband that, although business had fallen off, she did not 
for a moment mean to say that it did not return a profit. She herself 
had been so worried in her mind, lately, that she hardly knew how 
things stood ; but she would examine into them more particularly the 
next day, and, if she found they could afford it, their housekeeping 
should be conducted on a more liberal scale. 

Finding it quite impossible to induce her husband to change his 
resolation, Mrs. Brandon (to use her own phraseology) resolved to 
make the best of a bad bargain. If, through the minister’s agency, 
she was put to a greater expense than she liked, she determined in 
return to obtain from him as much as possible, to indemnify her for 
the loss she had ‘sustained. She now omitted no opportunity of 
attending the chapel, so far, at least, as it did not interfere with her 
business. In the evening she was especially punctual; and she took 
her son with her, leaving Brandon to mind the shop during her 
absence. This certainly had the effect of bringing the minister back 
into her good graces ; and the result was that, in the end, she dropped all 
further opposition about the school, never alluding to it in conversation, 
till at last the only symptom of her defeat which she ever allowed to 
appear was a long-drawn sigh whenever the minister's quarterly 
account for Christian’s instruction was sent in for payment. 

Tt must, in justice to Mrs. Brandon, be admitted that the expense of 
Christian’s education formed a serious item in their expenditure; for 
it should be borne in mind that the income of the worthy couple, even 
when the profits of the shop were brought into consideration, was of 
a very limited description ; and their expenses would now be further 
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increased by the necessity of employing some one to do the duties in 
the business which had hitherto been performed by little Christian. 
Mrs. Brandon, by dint of years of rigid economy, had contrived to set 
apart in the savings-bank a somewhat round sum; but, with all her 
love for her son, she never for one moment dreamt of applying any of 
it to the expenses of his education. Mrs. Brandon was labouring under 
the idea that her husband was totally ignorant of her habit of secreting 
money. Brandon was, however, perfectly aware of the fact, although, 
to avoid matrimonial disputes, and also. possibly with the intention of 
not forcing his wife to the perpetration of a series of falsehoods (which 
he was aware she would commit in denying the fact), did not, even in 
the present instance, call upon her to refund any portion of her accu- 
mulations. He knew perfectly well that the law would empower him 
to obtain the money from the savings-bank had he pleased; but he 
also knew that every shilling he succeeded in obtaining would cost his 
wife as much pain as if he had drawn a drop of blood from her heart. 
But if the expenses attending Christian’s education were great in 
proportion to the means of his parents, it could not be denied that the 
child was well worthy of it. He was naturally affectionate, obedient, 
and intelligent, besides possessing great powers of perseverance. He 
was tenderly attached to both his father and mother, although in the 
case of the latter it rather arose from his naturally affectionate dispo- 
sition than from any excessive amount of love or indulgence his mother 
lavished on him. That she loved the boy is certain; but she had a 
grim austere way with her, which in a child less amiable than Christian 
might possibly have had the effect of estranging him from her. Even 
during the diseases of childhood, although she attended him with 
unceasing care, she had with her a certain harsh disagreeable manner, 
not calculated to elicit a child’s affection. When she administered to 
him the medicine prescribed by the apothecary who attended him, and 
the child showed any symptoms of repugnance at its nauseous taste, 
she would sternly insist on its being swallowed, rather as a moral duty 
he was under to obey her, than that his health would receive benefit 
by following her directions. When in health, and as soon as he was 
old enough to be of any use to her, Mrs. Brandon employed him in 
the business, with the intention, as she said, of inculcating in him 
habits of industry, besides keeping him from associating with the 
disreputable boys who swarmed in the neighbourhood. She thus 
obviated the necessity of hired help, which would not only have been 
an additional outlay, but would have contributed greatly to disturb her 
peace of mind and comfort ; for being of a suspicious disposition, every 
moment she was obliged to quit the shop would have been one of 
intense anxiety to her, lest she might be robbed of a penny during 
her absence. 
With all these unamiable attributes, little Christian loved his mother. 
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Every little caress or present she made him (the latter, by the way, of 
exceedingly rare occurrence) he received with gratitude ; and they in- 
creased, if possible; the love he already bore her. Nor were these rare 
effusions of love on the part of his mother solely elicited by her child’s 
amiable qualities, for he possessed others generally much estimated in 
maternal eyes. Christian was eminently handsome. His complexion 
was fair, his eyes large and of a deep blue colour, his features delicate, 
though not effeminate, his brow broad and high, and his hair a bright 
auburn, while the expression of his face was open, candid, and 
resolute. Although still hardly emerged from early childhood, he 
was, for his age, tall and well-made, and his form gave promise 
(which it afterwards kept) of his becoming a powerful and handsome 
man. 

Of the love existing between Brandon and his son little need be 
said. He was always kind and indulgent to him; and although 
Christian’s love for his father might have been less demonstrative than 
that for his mother (that is to say, when the good lady would allow 
him to exhibit it), it was fully as deep. Indeed, Brandon used to boast 
that his boy, with occasional exceptions on account of his health, had 
never caused him a moment’s uneasiness. 


Cuapter II. 
GIDEON HARCOURT. 


Av the time when Christian Brandon joined the minister's school, 
although he was nearly nine years of age, his education was hardly 
more advanced than the sons of respectable parents in the humble 
walks of life usually are at seven. All the education he had received 
had been taught him by his father, in the evening, after the duties of 
the office were over. Ill-educated himself, he was little adapted to 
teach others. The only instruction he had been able to give his son 
was to teach him to read, which he could do with fluency; a little 
writing, in which he was not more advanced than a child of six or 
seven years of age would have been; and some rude idea of arithmetic, 
which had been somewhat slightly improved by the experience he had 
gained in the shop. Keenly sensitive by nature, it may easily be 
imagined how severely his pride was mortified at finding himself so 
far behind other boys of his own age; and this was again increased by 
his master, deceived by his size and intelligent countenance, having 
placed him at first in a class with others older than himself, and 
afterwards, on finding how much his education had been neglected, 
transferring him to one where the boys were not only younger than 
himself, but the most backward in the school. 

Even in the lowest class poor Christian for some time remained 
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among those who progressed the most slowly. Nor was this either 
irom want of application or intelligence on his part. As before stated, 
he had no lack of either ability or application. His apparent dullness 
arose solely from anxiety to please, and a dread of not succeeding— 
the two creating in him such a state of nervous excitement that he 
found it an impossibility to apply his mind with sufficient vigour to 
the task which had been set before him. And as time passed on this 
feeling rather increased than diminished. ‘The usher of the school, 
under whose immediate care Christian was placed, judging from the 
intelligent expression of his countenance, erroneously imagined that 
his tardiness in learning arose from inattention, and, after remonstrating 
with him for some time, at length reported him to the minister. The 
latter spoke very severely to him, and threatened to complain to his 
parents if he did not become more diligent. Though this threat had 
the effect of stimulating Christian to greater exertion, it had also the 
effect of rendering him still more nervous, and, in consequence, his 
lessons were even more unsatisfactory than before. At last the minister’s 
patience fairly gave way; and one day, after morning studies were 
over, he told Christian not to leave the schoolroom till he had learnt 
a task in English grammar which had been set him by the usher ; 
and he also told him, that if he failed to repeat it correctly, he would 
that evening call on his father and complain of his conduct. 

The other boys now quitted the schoolroom, and Christian was left 
in it alone, to learn the task which had been*given him. ‘The silence 
of the room by no means contributed to smooth the difficulties in the 
boy’s way ; on the contrary, the threat of the minister to call on his 
parents haunted him so pertinaciously, that he was unable, in spite of 
all his efforts, to retain three consecutive lines in his memory. At last 
he fell into a state of despair, and, closing his book, he buried his face 
in his hands, and gave way to an uncontrollable flood of tears. The 
more he thought on the minister’s threat, the greater became his grief, 
till at length he fairly wept aloud. Not that he dreaded the efiects of 
his father’s anger, but he felt ashamed that he should know how dull 
he was, and how little credit he seemed likely to do him. In this 
frame of mind he continued till it wanted but a quarter of an hour to 
the time for the reassembling of the pupils for afternoon studies, when 
the door of the schoolroom opened, and Gideon Harcourt, the senior 
pupil, entered. So absorbed was Christian in his sorrow, that he did 
not notice the entrance of his fellow-pupil, nor was he aware of his 
presence for some moments afterwards, when Gideon, placing his hand 
on his shoulder, asked him the cause of his tears. 

“T have been kept in to learn my grammar lesson, and I am not 
able to do it,” replied Christian, sobbing. 

“ And why not?” said Gideon, kindly. “It ‘surely cannot be so 
difficult as all that.” 
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“JT don’t know why, but I can’t learn it. The other boys do, but 
Xm too stupid, I suppose ; and I can’t help it.” 

“Too stupid!” said Gideon, as he took a seat by Christian’s side ; 
“too stupid! That’s all nonsense. Come, show me your lesson, and 
let me see if I can’t explain it to you, and then perhaps it will help 
you to learn it.” 

There was a sympathetic tone in Gideon’s voice which had a most 
soothing effect on the sensitive mind of Christian. The few words 
uttered by Gideon, uninteresting and commonplace as they were, had 
given him more encouragement than all the threats and persuasions 
of the masters, and opening his book, he showed him the task he had 
in vain been endeavouring to learn. Gideon, when he saw it, looked 
at his fellow-pupil with surprise, for it was merely a page in Murray’s 
Grammar, and that in one of the easiest portions at the commence- 
ment. He made no remark, however, but read it over to Christian, 
explaining it to him as he went. When he had done this he ques- 
tioned him, and found he understood it perfectly. He now made 
Christian learn it sentence by sentence, and join them together. This 
the boy did with a facility which astonished both himself and his 
instructor. Again and again they went over the lesson, each time 
Christian remembering it better than before, till at last Gideon con- 
sidered him perfect in it, and told him to close the book till school 
begun, and then just to read it once before repeating it to the master, 
and to try and say it off without fear or doubt. 

Christian followed the advice of his friend, who remained beside 
him till the minister had taken his seat at the desk. Casting his eyo 
once more over the lesson, Christian took it up, and repeated it 
without missing a word. When he had finished it, the minister said 
to him: 

“Tsee, Brandon, you can learn if you please, and rapidly too. As 
you have said your task in a perfectly satisfactory manner, I will of 
course keep my word with you, and not complain to your father, 
as I should certainly have done had you failed. But now let it be 
clearly understood, ‘A bird that can sing, and won’t sing, must 
made to sing.’ I find you can learn if you please, and you must 
learn. If you do not, I shall first complain to your parents; and if 
that has no good effect, I must send you from the school, as I will not 
have an idle boy here to serve as a bad example for the others. 
go back to your seat, and be a better boy for the future.” 

Poor Christian, as he quitted his master, cast an imploring glance 
on Gideon, who answered it with one of encouragement. And it had 
its effect on Christian, for his lessons that afternoon were performed 
in so faultless a manner as to astonish both himself and the usher. 
True, from time to time he had a little encouragement from Gideon, 
who, from being the eldest boy in the school, had more license given 
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him than the others, and even occasionally did duty for the usher 
when the latter was absent for a holiday, or from some other cause ; 
and he now and then whispered a word of advice, or explained a diffi- 
cult point, to his young friend. 

When Christian arrived at home that evening, he was questioned as 
to the cause of his non-appearance in the middle of the day. He 
candidly told his father the truth, who readily forgave him. Not so, 
however, his mother. She had wanted him to run on some errand 
for her, and in consequence of his absence had been obliged to engage 
a neighbour’s boy with a penny to execute the commission—a cir- 
cumstance which had since rankled in her mind. Her ill-humour 
at length passed off, and Christian that evening laid his head on his 
pillow in a happier frame of mind than he had done since he had 
joined the school. 

The kindness shown to him by Gideon Harcourt had a singular 
effect on the sensitive mind of Christian Brandon. So great was it, 
indeed, as almost to induce belief in the power mesmerists, electro- 
biologists, and other charlatans inform us one being will hold over 
another, and which to human science is at present inexplicable. 
Although as a general rule the minister and his assistants were most 
kind to the pupils confided to their care, and not only stimulated them 
to persevere, but encouraged them in their studies, their good offices 
had produced no effect on the bewildered mind of Christian ; while a few 
words spoken in sympathy by another individual, with whom Christian 
had previously been but little in communication, had great influence 
with’ him ; and this was the more remarkable, as, at first sight, there 
appeared nothing in common between the two. Gideon, as before 
stated, was the’eldest boy in the school, Christian among the youngest ; 
in fact, there were no fewer than some five or six years’ difference in 
their ages—a very material distinction at their time of life. Youths 
of sixteen or seventeen are generally most desirous of establishing a 
wide difference between themselves and the younger pupils in a school, 
as if fearing their claims to coming manhood might be delayed were 
it thought they were on terms of intimacy with boys younger than 
themselves. ; . 

Again, this weakness was predominant in the mind of Gideon 
Harcourt, and he was in the habit of keeping himself aloof from the 
younger pupils, unless (he being a very good-natured fellow) it was 
under the pretext of assisting them in their tasks, or of arranging the 
little disputes which took place between them. He carefully avoided 
mixing in their games, lest he should lose something of the manly 
dignity he imagined himself to possess. Again, Gideon was a remark- 
ably intelligent lad, and his education had been pushed by the minister 
—himself a man of learning—far beyond what the generality of the 
scholars who attended the school were desirous of acquiring, most of 
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them being sons of small tradesmen, or of employés in the different 
manufactories in the neighbourhood. Christian, on the contrary, had 
generally been considered as a remarkably dull boy, and but little 
calculated to excite the sympathies of so intelligent a lad as Harcourt. 

The change which had come over the mind of Christian Brandon 
the day he had formed Gideon’s acquaintance did not afterwards 
relapse. He appeared to have imbibed from his new friend an amount 
of confidence in his own abilities which he had never before possessed. 
He no longer feared the lessons given him to learn, but attacked 
them resolutely, and generally succeeded in mastering them. If, as 
occasionally occurred, he was somewhat puzzled, he had but to beckon 
to his friend Gideon to release him from his difficulty, which the 
latter was always willing todo. Ina short time Christian’s natural 
intelligence began to develope itself, and he was not only removed from 
the class in which the majority of the pupils were younger than him- 
self, but was put into another where some were even older; and so 
rapid was his progress that he was soon at the head of that class, and 
his parents had the satisfaction of frequently hearing that a more 


diligent, intelligent, or obedient lad than their son was not to be found 


in the school. 

The year following Christian’s admission into the school his friend 
Gideon Harcourt quitted it. During the twelve months they had 
been together their intimacy had gradually increased. Gideon would 
frequently accompany his young friend home after school-hours, 
or call on him during the evening, and explain to him, when neces- 
_ sary, the lessons set him to learn for the following day. On these 


occasions Gideon always received a most hospitable welcome from — 


Mrs. Brandon, who, contrary to her usual habits, used to invite him 
to tea, and the invitation was the more often repeated in conse- 
quence of Gideon’s refusal to accept the proffered hospitality. To say 
the truth, Mrs. Brandon was not a little flattered at the connection. 
The fact is that Gideon’s aunt, Mrs. Matthews, had been long known 
by sight to Mrs. Brandon as a regular attendant at the Surrey 
Chapel, and she had often wished to become acquainted with her. 
But, alas! a great gulf existed between the social position of herself 
and Mrs. Matthews. Mrs. Brandon was only the keeper of a very 
small chandler’s or general shop in a somewhat disreputable neighbour- 
hood in the Borough, while Gideon’s aunt not only lived in a good 
house in Nelson Square, but was, moreover, reputed. to be a lady of 
considerable wealth though of somewhat penurious habits—the gene- 
rally threadbare state of her nephew's clothes giving no indifferent 
proof of the truth of the latter accusation. 

Mrs. Brandon’was also not unknown by sight to Mrs. Matthews, 
from having seen her for so many years in the congregation of the 
Surrey Chapel ; and she had also noticed the handsome curly-headed 
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boy by whom she was generally accompanied. Still, not a word or 
sign of recognition for years ever passed between them, till one 
summer's evening, when, leaving the chapel, Mrs. Matthews saw her 
nephew go up to Christian and shake hands with him, and also talk 
for some moments with his mother. At supper that night Mrs. 
Matthews asked her nephew who the person was with whom he had 
been speaking when he left the chapel, and Gideon told her that the 
boy was one of the pupils at the school, and the woman who accom- 
panied him was his mother. On his aunt inquiring as to their 
position in life, Gideon replied, without hesitation, that they were in 
humble circumstances, the father holding some inferior post, and the 
mother keeping a small shop in the Mint.. For some time Mrs. 
Matthews remained silent, turning over in her mind the advisability 
of Gideon continuing the acquaintance, but even after mature 
consideration she saw no objection to it. Shrewd, cunning, and by 
long experience an excellent judge of human nature, she rightly 
calculated that an industrious man, whose wife assisted him by 
keeping a shop, and who had only one son, was not likely to lead her 
nephew into any expense. 

A sort of sympathetic feeling, somewhat resembling that which 
existed between Gideon Harcourt and Christian Brandon, had sprung 
up between the aunt of the one and the mother of the other. And 
the sympathy between the two matrons, all things considered, seemed 
more natural than that between the two boys, with whom there was 
no similarity in appearance. Gideon was a remarkably tall lad of his 
age, and had almost a manly look about him; while Christian, though 
well-grown, was, both in form, mind, and manner, a thorough boy. 
Gideon’s thoughts, as was natural to his age and peculiar tempera- 
ment, were frequently employed on subjects connected with man’s 
estate, while the mind and thoughts of Christian were that of a 
child. ,Between the two matrons; however, there existed, both in 
mind and person, a strong similarity. In their age there was certainly 
a discrepancy of several years, Mrs. Matthews being the elder, but at 
their time of life it made comparatively little difference in their 
appearance. In person, both were tall and angular; in mind, both 
were shrewd, mean, obstinate, and vindictive. In fact, had they been 
in the same station in life (and the reader must remember that the 
different grades in society are as rigidly marked and maintained, or 
perhaps more so, among the bourgeoisie of Southwark as in 
Belgravia), Mrs. Matthews and Mrs. Brandon might have passed for 
sisters. 

The following Sunday, on leaving chapel, Gideon Harcourt again 
spoke to Christian and his mother, and Mrs. Matthews con- 
descendingly broke the ice and spoke to Mrs. Brandon. Of course 
Christian was made the excuse for commencing the conversation. 
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“So I understand,” she said to Mrs. Brandon, “your son and my 
nephew are schoolfellows? I hope he is a good boy, and diligent at 
his lessons.” 

“ He is a very good boy, ma’am, I am happy to say,” replied Mrs. 
Brandon, highly gratified by Mrs. Matthews having addressed her. 
“He is a very good boy, and I have his master’s word for it as well, 
who always speaks highly of him.” 

“So I have heard from my nephew. Well, when his holidays 
come, and you do not want him at home, I hope you will let him - 
come sometimes and sit with Gideon, and on fine evenings they can 
take a walk together.” Then bowing graciously to Mrs. Brandon, 
and shaking hands with Christian, Mrs. Matthews quitted her new 
acquaintance, and took her nephew’s arm to return home. 

Although Gideon had conceived a strong friendship for Christian, 
the tone of his aunt’s remarks to Mrs. Brandon, and the manner in 
which she had given Christian the invitation to visit him, and 
occasionally take a walk, galled him exceedingly. Yet his anger 
was against his aunt, and not in the least against his young com- 
panion. It appeared to him that she had given the invitation in a 
peculiarly loud tone of voice, speaking of Christian in such a way as 
evidently to lead the bystanders to think there was but little differ- 
ence in their age. Gideon considered himself a man, and Christian 
a mere child, and he imagined it was done to annoy him; in fact, his 
aunt was always doing something to disparage him in the eyes of 
others, and it was time he should put a stop to it. True, he was 
utterly dependent on the bounty of his aunt, a fact he had well learnt 
by heart; for Mrs. Matthews was in the habit not only of impressing 
it on his memory every time he gave her the slightest offence, but of 
telling him that if he did not treat her with greater respect she 
should be under the necessity of ordering him to leave the house. 
Certainly he was her sister's child, she would add; but if she had 
taken him in and fostered him out of love for his mother, it was 
incumbent on him to show her implicit respect and obedience. 

During his childhood, poor Gideon used to receive these remarks 
with due submission, and would express, and sincerely too, his repent- 
ance for any offence he might have given—adding, truly enough, that he 
did not do so intentionally. As he grew older, however, and his 
reasoning faculties became stronger, he began to feel annoyed at his 
aunt’s thus incessantly reminding him of his destitute condition, and 
the amount of obligation he was under to her. Without denying this 
obligation, he began to entertain a spirit of independence, and with it 
the desire to acquire by his own exertions the means of maintaining 
himself; and this was possibly increased by a latent wish to release 
himself from the thraldom he was under to his aunt. So strong did 
his wish for independence become that at last he resolved to speak to 
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her on the subject. But it was long after he had formed the idea 
before he could summon up sufficient courage to make the attempt. 
Not that Gideon was by any means of a timid disposition; on the 
contrary, he was naturally a very resolute lad, but submission to and 
dread of his aunt had become chronic in him. He felt in her 
presence something of the same instinct that induces the lion in the 
cage of a travelling showman to permit the keeper to enter it, when 
he would tear a stranger to pieces. The beast had been subject to his 
keeper's ill-treatment ever since he was a cub, and to submit passively 
had become a habit. In like manner Gideon, though naturally of a 
good-natured and forgiving disposition, would have courageously 
rebelled at any despotism or ill-treatment offered him by others. 

Although, on the particular evening in question, Mrs. Matthews had 
not intended the slightest affront to her nephew, but rather had given 
the invitation to Christian Brandon to visit him with even a kind 
feeling (a frame of mind somewhat ‘unusual to her), it certainly had a 
result far different from what she had intended. It happened that 
the sermon that evening had been rather of an uninteresting descrip- 
tion, and Gideon, unable to fix his attention on it, had suffered his 
mind to dwell on his dependent position, and his wish to relieve 
himself from it. The more he thought over the subject the more he 
became absorbed in it—indeed, so much so that the sermon had ended 
and the terminating prayer commenced before he was aware of it, 
though his mind was speedily called to the fact by a nudge from his 
aunt's somewhat sharp elbow, as well as a glance of indignation at his 
inattention. The behaviour of his aunt was also noticed by a young 
lady who sat in the same pew, and who could not repress a smile on 
the occasion. Now, although there was in her manner nothing super- 
cilious, or intended to annoy, it grated most irritatingly on the 
feelings of a lad just entering his seventeenth year, when the mind is 
particularly sensitive about appearing ridiculous in female eyes. 
Gideon, who had noticed the damsel’s smile, felt greatly annoyed at it, 
as he had lately attempted, by more than usual attention to his 
Sunday toilet, to make himself acceptable in her eyes, and now to 
find himself made an object of ridicule by his aunt, pained him 
exceedingly. In fact, so keenly did he feel his assumed humilia- 
tion, that in all probability it increased the anger he felt at his 
aunt’s considering him a fitting companion for a boy of Christian 
Brandon’s age. 

During their short walk home, Gideon’s irritability of mind seemed 
to affect his whole person, and he started off at so rapid a pace that 
his aunt remonstrated severely with him on his indifference to her 
convenience. This again added to Gideon’s ill-humour, for his aunt’s 
voice, naturally loud and shrill, was heard by several of those around 
them, among whom he remarked the young lady who sat in the same 
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pew with them, and whose behaviour had unintentionally caused him 
so much annoyance. Blushing deeply—a fact he was painfully aware 
of—he slackened his pace, and no further conversation passed between 
the aunt and nephew on their way home. 

When at supper, an expression of ill-humour was plainly discernible 
on the faces both of Mrs. Matthews and her nephew. Gideon was by 
no means surprised to notice it in his aunt, for he was well used to it. 
With Mrs. Matthews the case was different, and she viewed the 
expression on her nephew’s countenance with very angry feelings, and 
this was further increased by the innate conviction that that evening, 
at any rate, she had given him no intentional offence. During their 
meal she made no remark on the subject, but as soon as the servant 
had cleared the table, and closed the door after her, she commenced 
by saying: 

“Gideon, do you know what the text was this evening ?” 

“T don’t remember,” replied Gideon, sullenly. 

“T imagined as much,” said his aunt. “I was exceedingly dis- 
pleased, sir, to notice the little attention you paid to the excellent 
discourse of the minister this evening.” 

Expecting he would make some reply, she remained a short time 
silent ; but as Gideon said nothing, she continued : 

“Tt was exceedingly painful to me to notice your behaviour, and I 
request it may not occur again.” 

“T was not aware that my behaviour differed in any way from what 
it usually is; and, indeed, if I did not pay much attention to the 
sermon, it arose from the fact that I heard little in it worth listen- 
ing to.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by'that remark ?” said his aunt, in an 
angry tone. “I never heard a better sermon in my life; and under- 
stand me, as long as you remain in my house, I insist on your con- 
ducting yourself for the future in a more reverent manner, and not 
disgracing me in the way you did this evening.” 

“And I request that you will not again behave as you did to me 
this evening,” said Gideon, firing up—“ making me ridiculous before 
everybody !” 

Mrs. Matthews was mute for some moments, so utterly aghast was 
she at the insubordination on the part of her nephew, who was gene- 
rally so submissive to her. Then, gazing at him with an expression 
of great indignation on her countenance, she said, 

“God forgive you! You are a very wicked boy.” 

Gideon, for the moment, had been somewhat frightened at his own 
audacity, but the unfortunate word “boy” again roused his courage. 

“Tam no boy!” he said, indignantly. “I am now nearly seventeen 
years of age, and will be treated like a boy no longer!” 

“It’s a fortunate thing that it has pleased God to take your poor 
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mother,” said Mrs. Matthews; “she has been spared this pang, at 
any rate.” 

“My mother would never have wished me to be treated like a boy 
at my age,” said Gideon. 

“Tf you are displeased with the treatment you receive at my hands,’” 
said his aunt, “ you can leave my house as soon as you please.” 

“You have told me so fifty times,” replied Gideon, who, now his 
anger was thoroughly aroused, spoke with great determination. ‘“ You 
have told me so fifty times ; but where am I to go? I have neither 
acquaintance nor friend to assist me.” 

“That is a subject for your consideration,” said his aunt. “ All I 
say is, that if you are discontented here, you may go as soon as you 
please, and the sooner the better, seeing how ungrateful you are.” 

“Give me some money then,” said Gideon, “and I will go to- 
morrow.” 

“Give you some money! And‘ pray, sir, what money have I of 
yours ?” 

Had Gideon seen more of the world, and been of a suspicious: 
temperament, the state of anxious excitement his aunt was in at the 
moment might have aroused the idea in his mind that he had touched 
on an unpleasant subject; but thinking it was only one of her 
ordinary ebullitions of temper, he replied : 

“Yes; how do you think I can go without a shilling in my pocket > 
I only want enough to last me for a few days, till I can obtain some 
employment; and if I fail,” he continued, the tears starting to his eyes, 
“ [ will enlist as a soldier, sooner than be a burden to you any longer. 
Better that than be continually twitted with the obligations I am 
under to you.” 

His aunt’s mind seemed somewhat relieved by the lad’s answer, 
and she said : 

“You are a very silly ungrateful boy, man as you think yourself. 
Who do you imagine will employ you without a character or a refer- 
ence? Be a soldier if you please, but you will soon have enough of 
that. And remember this, if you do enlist as a soldier, I will not 
advance one shilling to buy you off, bitterly as you may repent your 
behaviour. But I will talk no more with you on the subject. Take 
your candle and go to bed, and you may think yourself fortunate that 
I do not turn you out of my house to-night, as you richly deserve, 
and which I shall most probably do to-morrow. Once more, sir,” she 
continued, seeing Gideon was about to speak, “ take your light and go 
to bed. I will not hear a word more from you, ungrateful wretch 
that you are!” 

Indignant as Gideon felt at his aunt’s tone and manner, and anxious 
as he was to reply, the force of habit was so strong within him that 
he mechanically prepared to obey her. Rising from his seat, he took 
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the rushlight fixed in a small lantern, which the servant, according to 
custom, had brought in and placed on the little side-table, and pre- 
pared to light it at the solitary candle which illumined the room—for, 
as before stated, Mrs. Matthews’s habits of economy were of the most 
rigid description. From the manner the rushlight had been fixed in 
the lantern, Gideon had great difficulty in lighting it, which was 
farther increased by the knowledge that his aunt’s impatient gaze 
was on him at the time. He became more nervous, and his hand 
began to tremble, his aunt’s impatience increasing the while, which 
she showed by tapping her foot spasmodically on the floor, each suc- 
ceeding tap being louder than the former. At last she could support 
the delay no longer, and, rising from her chair, she seized the candle 
from his hand, and, with a steadiness which contrasted singularly 
with the trembling nervousness exhibited by her nephew, she lighted 
the rushlight, and then, turning sharp round, said to him: 

“There, sir, take your lantern and begone! I am glad to see by 
your agitation that your conscience is not utterly hardened, and that 
you are not yet lost to all sense of shame. Now go at once, and if 
you expect to remain another day under my roof, let me find you 
to-morrow morning in a very different frame of mind to what I have 
seen you in to-night.” 

Gideon—whether from prudence, or cowed by his aunt’s behaviour, 
or ashamed of the nervous trepidation he had exhibited—made no 
further remark, but hastily quitted the room. 

A strong change came over the spirits of both aunt and nephew 
during the night. Gideon, as soon as his temper had begun some- 
what to cool down—a fact which had been greatly accelerated by the 
knowledge of his undignified behaviour when lighting the lantern— 
began coolly to think over the events of the evening. On mature 
consideration, he could not disguise from himself that on this occasion 
he had possibly been more to blame than his aunt. He now began 
to see, and even to admit, that she was not altogether to blame for 
calling his attention to the termination of the sermon; and he was 
further obliged to own to himself, that his anger was occasioned more 
by the ridiculous appearance he imagined he made in the eyes of the 
young lady who sat in the pew with them, than from any other cause. 
Finding he had no reasonable ground for anger against his aunt for 
her behaviour on that matter, he next thought over the indignity she 
had practised on him, in putting the child Christian Brandon on a 
level with him in companionship. But even here, after reflecting 
coolly on the matter, he was not only obliged to admit that his aunt 
could have had no intention to annoy him, and that he ought not to 
have imagined it, but that she had positively acted with a kindness 
of feeling most unusual to her. 

The more Gideon reflected on these matters, the less objectionable 
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appeared the behaviour of his aunt, and the more so his own, till at 
last he was forced to admit that he had that evening been entirely in 
the wrong. Gideon was of too honourable a mind to attempt to 
defend himself when his conscience told him he had been in error, 
and before he went to sleep he had fully determined the next morning, 
at breakfast, to apologize to his aunt for his ill-behaviour. 

Mrs. Matthews, after she had sought her bed, was scarcely less 
disturbed in mind than her nephew. The lad had that evening 
shown an amount of determination which had fairly astonished her. 
Accustomed as she had hitherto been to the most perfect and un- 
reasoning submission on his part, his conduct surprised her the more, 
as, on reflection, she could see that she had given him no real cause 
for offence; nor could she perceive anything in her own conduct to 
excite his anger. Although deeply enraged with him, her natural 
shrewdness pointed out to her that Gideon’s manifestation of anger, 
without sufficient provocation, was an unmistakable sign of growing 
independence ; and this led her to the conclusion (and sorely against 
her will) that’ she must adopt a different policy towards him, in case 
she determined to keep him in the house with her. 

It is but justice to Mrs. Matthews to admit that her taunts to 
Gideon of his utter dependence on her, and her desire that he should 
quit her house and be no further expense to her, were used rather 
as instruments of mental torture or punishment, when she had 
any real or fancied cause of displeasure, than from any wish that he 
should obey her. And it must also be admitted that she had hitherto 
practised with success this peculiar system of annoyance ; so the reader. 
may easily imagine how great had been her surprise that evening at 
hearing Gideon himself propose to leave the house, and release her 
from any further obligation to maintain him. Now Mrs. Matthews 
loved her nephew as much as it was possible for her to love anything 
on earth—which after all, perhaps, was saying but little. She seemed 
to divide all her better feelings between religion and love for her 
nephew, the latter possibly ranking the higher in her thoughts of the 
two. She had reasons of her own for knowing that Gideon’s board 
cost her nothing ; while her seats in the chapel, and her contributions 
to the various excellent charities connected with it (and to which, 
from very shame, she was obliged to contribute), occasioned her, from 
time to time, considerable annoyance. However, in a sister-spirit 
with Mrs. Brandon, she considered that if she contributed to the 
support of the chapel, she had a right to obtain from it as much as 
possible in return, and she therefore never missed’any of the services, 
thereby gaining credit from the worthy minister for far more piety 
than she really deserved. 

Occasionally, during her reflections that night, when her natural 
avarice got the ascendant, she began to entertain the question whether 
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it would not be as well to allow Gideon to enlist as a soldier, and thus 
save the cost of his maintenance in clothing; but her better feelings 
—assisted possibly by the force ‘of habit in having the society of the 
lad for so many years—conquered, and before falling asleep she had 
determined, that in case Gideon should the next morning show any 
signs of penitence she would accept them, though with simulated 
reluctance, and then attempt to meet his views in putting him out in 
the world, though it should be done in such a manner as to cause her 
the least possible expense. 
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A Sirst Love. 


I HAD BEEN only a very short time in Mayence when, one afternoon, I 
was on my way to the Neue Anlage. Passing hurriedly under the 
New Gate, I was obliged to stop before the narrow drawbridge, because 
a carriage was passing over it. Standing there, I heard the lovely 
voice of a girl calling out, “ Mother! look at that handsome officer !” 
I looked up, greatly surprised, and saw at the other side of the 
gate an elderly modestly-clad woman, with a most charming girl 
at her side. The pretty child held her little hands folded on her 
breast, and looked right into my face with her large dark-blue 
eyes, which glittered like stars; while her fresh lips, from which 
these words had escaped, remained parted as though she were in a 
trance. 

Meanwhile the carriage had passed, and I saw that the pretty 
petrified girl had dropped her handkerchief. I stopped, and held it 
out to her; but she remained in the same position, without even 
extending her hand, and her delicate face was covered with blushes. 
The woman took it, and thanked me. I made a slight bow, and 
passed hurriedly on over the bridge, a little confused by the incident 
myself. 

The empty carriage which had met me on the drawbridge was that 
of the Princess—she and Miss de Wiesenthau were therefore already 
in the Anlage. Had this not been the case, I would certainly have 
followed the pretty girl; but Miss de Wiesenthau had turned my head 
a little. Notwithstanding this, my thoughts were still with the 
handsome girl when I went through the garden, and though I smiled 
at her pretty perplexed face, her sweet voice and the words she had 
said were still ringing in my ear. 

The word “ Mother!” she had said as though in a sudden fright, 
and those that followed hesitatingly, as if against her own will, and in 
adream. I was, however, in hopes that she also was on her way to 
the Anlage, and that I might have an opportunity of secing her 
again. But P was mistaken in this, for the two ladies probably took 
the way leading to the Gan Gate. 

When in bed at night, the recollection of my little adventure 
troubled me much, and my busy fancy tried to recall the whole scene, 
and to continue it as I should have wished it. I reproached myself 
for my awkwardness, and, above all, that I had not secured to myself 
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the possibility of continuing this interesting acquaintance. Now, I 
knew nothing about her, nor how to find her out in this rather 
large city. 

Though I knew certainly very little of her, and had only seen her 
for a moment, I knew her face by heart, and none of its charms had 
escaped me. I was all fire, and I must say that her flattering words 
did fan the flame considerably. I fell asleep at last, firmly resolved to 
find my pretty unknown. 

Next day I consulted my friend Schlichten, who, however, did not 
know any girl answering to my enraptured description; and I could 
not sufficiently lament my stupidity in permitting her to disappear 
without my knowing whither. The only advice he could give me was 
to keep my eyes open. 

As I had not an idea in which part of the city she might live, I 
ran like a madman through all the streets, looking at all the girls 
uader their bonnets, and in at every window—but in vain. In vain, 
also, I hovered about the way to the Anlage, and returned several 
times to the place where she had been, as if that place could tell 
me where she lived. 

Schlichten laughed at my excitement, and advised patience. ‘ Go 
to the early mass,” he said; “ perhaps you will find her there.” I did, 
and attended the churches early in the morning, and saw many pretty 
faces, but not the one I wanted. Thus I went on for about a week, 
and became quite pale with excitement. 

One morning, as I passed over the marketplace, looking around 
attentively, I saw at some distance a woman whose somewhat bright 
shawl much resembled that worn by the mother of the girl when I 
had seen her. I at once gave chase, but this was rather difficult in 
the crowded market, where baskets and sundry elbows opposed my 
progress—not to speak of a great many heartfelt curses against 
the arrogant lieutenant, who was running with his nose up in 
the air. 

Now and then I caught a glimpse of the woman, thanks to her 
bright-coloured shawl, until at last she dived into one of the narrow 
lanes leading from the market. I rushed after her, and was enabled 
to follow her for a while with my eyes; but, not far from the Rhine, 
she disappeared suddenly, as if she had been swallowed up by the 
ground. As she had a basket on her arm, I guessed that she had 
made purchases in the market, and had been on her way home; 
therefore she might live somewhere near the Rhine. 

My ramblings had now at least a certain base, and on the very next 
day I had the good-luck to see the object of my dreams herself. She 
was without bonnet or shawl, and came out of a little shop, and must 
therefore live quite close by. She ran very fast, without looking 
around ; and, turning a corner, disappeared as suddenly as her mother 
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had done, without my having the least idea what door she had 
entered. 

My heart was beating fast, and it was fortunate that only a few 
persons were in the narrow street, for anyone who looked at me must 
have been struck by my unusual excitement. I loitered about in the 
neighbourhood until dark, and reconnoitred all the windows, but 
without success. 

I was now obliged to give up my excursions for a day or two, as I 
was on guard, and detained in other ways also. Schlichten, to whom 
I communicated my trifling success, said, “Be glad that you have 
advanced so far; but behave sensibly, or you will spoil the whole 
thing.” I resolved to be sensible, and only passed that street half-a- 
dozen times every day. Nobody could think this strange, for I might 
be living in the neighbourhood, or my road to my barracks might lead 
through that street. 

One afternoon, as I was slowly passing this interesting street, I was 
caught in a sudden shower, which drove all the people from the street, 
and compelled them to look out for shelter. I did not see any near, 
and hurried ahead, when, in a turning, I discovered a door which did 
not seem to belong to any dwelling-house. It was a very old door in 
a Gothic arch, on which some architectural ornaments were preserved, 
and which offered an excellent protection against the rain, that fell 
with even greater force than before. On a sudden, I saw the top of 
an open umbrella turn the corner also, and advance towards me. When 
the umbrella was folded there stood before me my pretty girl, uttering 
a little ery of surprise on seeing me. 

I was quite confused by my unexpected good-luck, and stammered 
a few incoherent words, expressing my pleasure at the chance which 
permitted me to meet her again. 

“T am living here,” she said, in a low and tremulous voice, as if to 
to induce me to let her pass. 

Though I might have guessed as much, I really believed that she 
was only looking for a momentary shelter, like myself, as the whole 
character of the door suggested more the idea of a church or convent 
than of a dwelling-house. 

“T don’t wonder now that I did not find it,” I said, in my first 
surprise. 

She looked at me for a moment wonderingly, and it was long 
before she could get the key into the lock, for her hand trembled. 

When she succeeded in opening the door, and had entered, she 
lingered for a moment irresolute, made a slight bow as if intending 
to go, and then said, with some embarrassment, 

“ But it is raining so hard ; will you not take my umbrella ?” 

“YT thank you very much,” I answered, “but have you ever seen 
an officer with an umbrella ?” 
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“ But you cannot possibly ” and she stopped. 

“The rain will soon cease,” I said, entering the door. “Permit 
me to stay here for a moment.” 

“ But I am quite alone in the house!” she said. 

“Are you afraid of me?” I answered, looking into her eyes, and 
taking her hand. 

She smiled, and shook her head; and her lips moved as if she was 
going to say something, which, however, she suppressed. 

I went with her up the staircase, and into a dark, rather plainly- 
furnished room, when she said, “I shall return directly ;” and left me 
alone in a state of excitement difficult to describe. 

After some time she returned. She had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, and had, as I noticed, changed her shoes. She wore a simple 
high brown dress, fitting tightly, and showing the fine form of her 
bust. Fortunately, she did not wear those horrid gigot-sleeves which 
were then the fashion. Hers were wide, and fell in natural folds 
down to the elbow, where they became narrow. The skirt was, how- 
ever, after the fashion, which was very short, and showing her pretty 
ankles and charming little feet. Her hand was a little wonder, and 
no duchess, commanding all kinds of cosmetics, could have had one 
prettier or whiter. The only blemish in it was the marks of the 
needle on her forefinger. 

Theresa was not yet seventeen, though she might have passed for 
a year or two older. Her form was well-rounded, and there was 
nothing thin or angular about her. She was of middle height, but 
might have been called rather tall than short. “Her supple waist, not 
pressed in by the artificial means of stays, was extremely small, and 
appeared so the more because her hips were full and well-rounded. 
Her hands and feet were beautiful, and her ankles extremely fine. 
The round splendidly-moulded arm was almost too white, and 
wherever Nature is in the habit of ornamenting her favourites 
with dimples they were to be found on her, except on the chin ; and 
those on her cheeks showed themselves only when she smiled. 

Her face was a regular oval. Her little vaulted forehead was as 
smooth as a mirror, and of the purest white. Her complexion was 
very delicate, and over her cheeks was spread a blush like that of the 
interior of a white rose. Finely-pencilled black eyebrows overarched 
the finest pair of eyes I ever saw in my life. Their white was bluish, 
and so near the pupil that it appeared almost as transparent as fine 
porcelain. The pupil itself seemed to be black; but, if the light fell 
on it, one could see that it was an extremely dark blue, which in joy 
sparkled like a gem. ‘Though her eyes were very large and beautifully 
formed, they were rarely to be seen in their full extent, because they 
were nearly half-veiled by her somewhat heavy eyelids and dense long 
lashes, which gave them a peculiarly charming dreamy expression. 
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Her nose, which formed with her forehead a scarcely perceptible 
angle, was straight, and beautifully chiselled, and her short upper 
lip of that exquisite beauty as is not unfrequently seen in English 
and American girls. 

Her mouth was small and lovely ; her lips fresh and moist, and of 
the colour of pale corals; and her small regularly-set teeth brilliantly 
white. Her hair wes dark-brown, nearly black, and so luxuriant 
that it required a peculiar arrangement to dispose of this abundance ; 
though it was extremely fine, and could be compressed into a small 
compass. 

She rarely laughed, but smiled frequently, especially if she felt 
happy; and when, with a peculiar grace of her own, she clapped her 
little hands and unveiled her sparkling eyes, she was indeed the ideal 
of a happy child. 

She was always gentle, and the sound of her voice touched the 
heart. But how is it possible to describe the indescribable? How 
can I convey that childlike innocence and loveliness, and the poetical 
aaiveté of her innocent heart and of her charming ignorance ? 

But I must return to the bare dull room, in which Theresa joined 
me again, whilst the rain was still beating against the windows. 

She remained standing before me in some confusion, and restlessly 
entwining her little fingers, as if in deep emotion. When I looked 
into her face, I discovered, almost with terror, that a heavy tear was 
trembling in her eye, ready to fall. I felt extremely sorry, and asked, 
in an uncertain voice, 

“You are crying ?”? 

She smiled, and the tears rolled over her cheeks without her 
attempting to wipe them off. 

“ Has my boldness—my intrusion—offended you ? ” I continued, and 
I took up my cap. “Indeed that was not my intention—certainly not. 
I will go at once.” 

She shook her head, and made a movement with her hand, as if to 
retain me. I now took that hand, which she left in mine, and asked, 

“ And why do you ery ?” 

She looked at me with a friendly expression, and answered, scarcely 
audibly, 

“T do not know why.” 

“ Are you afraid,” I continued, “lest your mother should come, and 
be angry at finding me here? ” 

“ Neither my mother nor father come home before night.” 

I did not know what to think, or how to explain these tears. I 
was a child like her—I had just reached my eighteenth year !—and 
was very near crying like her. In this perplexity, I did not know what 
better to do than to take her other hand also, and to ask whether she. 
was angry with me? 
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She smiled at me through her tears, and a trembling sigh stole 
from her breast. I covered her little hands—which she gently tried 
to disengage—with kisses, and told her how I had thought only of 
her all the time since I had seen her at the New Gate; how I had 
searched everywhere for her house, and could not find it; how I saw 
her mother, and at last herself, a few days ago ; but never should have 
discovered this house but for that blessed rain, and the still more 
blessed goodluck of meeting her. 

I then heard from her that she had not been long in Mayence, had 
but few acquaintances, and went out very rarely—only sometimes with 
her mother, who had a friend in the Gan Street, or to the Palace, 
where her mother was occupied until evening. If the weather was 
fine, she and her mother sometimes took a walk on the Rhine Bridge. 
She did not know any young girls, and was almost always alone “at 
home; for her father, who had a place in the Custom-house, did not 
even come home for dinner, and generally returned very late at night. 

I pitied her, and said that, alone in such a dark and gloomy room, 
she could not feel happy ; but she told me that her own room was very 
pleasant, and looked on the Rhine, where she had always something to 
see; and she never felt ennud, for she worked very industriously. 

Whilst she was telling me this, I stood before her, still holding her 
little hand, which sometimes made a timid motion like a caught bird. 
When I at last asked whether she had recognised me at once, and 
whether she had also thought a little of me, she nodded slowly twice, 
whilst a slight blush covered her face ; and from her half-closed eyes 
came such a sweet loving look, that I could nq resist any longer. I 
encircled her waist, and gave her a long, long kiss. Then I asked 
whether she loved me ? 

She did not answer, but hid her face on my shoulder. 

“Oh!” she sighed, at last, “I am afraid it is again only a dream!” 
And when I looked into her eyes, she covered mine with her hands, 
and said, “ Oh! flames spring from those eyes—as in that dream !” 

On the night after she had first met me, she dreamt that an angel 
stood at her bedside bending over her, and when she looked into his 
face, she saw that it was mine. 

I asked, whether the angel had epaulettes ? 

She shook her head smilingly, and said : 

“Oh, no! he had large blue wings! and when he looked at me, and 
his face was close to mine, flames streamed from his eyes, before which 
I had to shut mine. Then he kissed me, and wrapped me in his large 
wings, and I felt that I was dead.” 

T kissed her, and said, “That was an angel; but you wilknot die 
from my kiss.” 

“Who knows?” she answered, thoughtfully. “Though—let it 
be ! ” 





—— 
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She said it seemed to her as if she had known me from her childhood, 
but how and where she had met me she was not aware. This was the 
real reason why she had been so amazed on seeing me at the New 
Gate. 

After a pause, she said, as it were speaking to herself, 

“This, then, is heaven! ” 

Her grand-uncle, a mild old gentleman, a Catholic priest, with whom 
she had stayed for a long time, and who had educated her, had once 
said to her, when asked many things about heaven and hell, 

“To love each other is heaven; and to love no one, and not to be 
loved, is hell”—the meaning of which she could never understand.' 

She was no longer embarrassed, and her face acquired a peculiar 
expression, which I noticed with a kind of awe. Her breast heaved 
now and then with a trembling sigh ; her cheeks became pale, but her 
lips remained as they were, and quivered as if blessings were passing 
over them ; whilst her eyes were opened to their widest extent. Thus 
she looked intently into my face for a long while, her hands on my 
shoulders, as if desirous of drawing my soul into hers. Then she 
smiled, and closing her eyes, she pressed her face against my breast 
with a sigh of happiness. 

When she raised her head, her countenance had regained its former 
gentle expression. She rose, took my hand, and said, “ Come——” 
then stopped. “Ido not even know thy name, and thou not mine. 
My name is Theresa ; and thine?” 

“ Otto.” 

“Come, Otto—Otto—Otto!” and she pressed her hands to her 
face. ‘Come, Otto! now I will show you my room.” 

I followed her through a passage, over a staircase, and came into a 
narrow corridor, which ended to the right at a wall, with a small 
window in the shape of a loophole; to the left the passage led to a 
narrow stone staircase. A few paces from it was a door in a thick wall 
of solid square stones, which led to Theresa’s room. 

This room seemed to form the half of the interior of a square tower. 
Opposite the heavy oak door, which was studded with large round- 
headed nails, was a high Gothic window—or rather the half of one, for 
the wall dividing the interior of the tower leant on the stone columns 
in its middle. The upper part of that window had the original little 
circular panes set in lead, whilst in its lower part was fixed a modern 
window with large square panes. The outside of the whole large 
window was protected by a cage-like, cunningly-wrought iron grate, 
bulging out widely at its lower part. As the wall was extremely thick, 
a rather deep recess, or niche, was formed by this window, into which 
a step had been fitted, with Theresa’s working-table and chair. 

This niche was charming. Outside the window were a large 
number of flowers in pots, extremely well kept ; and between them 
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stood, in fine weather, the cage of a canary-bird. Opposite her chair 
hung a looking-glass, in which one could see up to the bridge ; whilst, 
sitting on that chair, one had the view up the Rhine. The steps 
were covered with a carpet, on which stood a little embroidered fy 
footstool. Hl 

The whole niche could be closed against the room by a curtain of | 
faded green oldfashioned woollen damask. The floor was of nearly 
black oak, and the walls were painted grey in grey with arabesques ; 
whilst the ceiling was white, and ornamented with rather heavy 
stucco. 

In the wall of the tower to the left had been also such a Gothic i 
window. It had been walled up, however, and the recess been enlarged i 
by a splendidly-carved door-like frame of oak. This niche was also 
closed by a curtain of faded green damask, and received light from a | 
loophole-like window looking towards the bridge. In this recess stood 
Theresa’s bed. 

Opposite this cosy dormitory stood a sofa, and on its right and left 
curiously-carved old chests of drawers of old black walnut, with shining | 
brass ornaments; and over them hung queer narrow looking-glasses, 
in oldfashioned;faded gold frames. Over the sofa hung, in a similar 
frame, a very’ well-painted picture, with a great many figures, the 
object of which I never could find out. i 

Over the old chest of drawers were spread red-and-white-checkered | 
napkins, on which were placed sundry trifles ; and, under glass shades, 
and wonderfully decked out, a Virgin Mary with the Christ, and a 
Saint Theresa, both of wax—besides candlesticks and some cups. | 





To the left of the door was a heavy large wardrobe of walnut, 
splendidly carved; in the other corner an iron stove; and in the 
middle of the room a heavy walnut table, with twisted feet, like By- | 
zantine columns. ‘To the left of the window stood an oldfashioned 
piano, of a light wood, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; close to it, 
in the corner, was a cupboard; and between it and the bed-niche 
stood a washing-stand, covered with a drapery of the same green 
woollen stuff. i] 

The room was double the length of its breadth, but the large window — | 
gave light enough; and, notwithstanding the dark furniture and | 
oaken floor, it made a very comfortable impression, which was still H) 
further increased by the smell of flowers, which, in an oldfashioned ., y — 
blue-and-white china vase, stood in the middle of the table. | 

What purpose that tower had served did not appear. It probably 
formed the part of a more extensive building, of which the walls were 
washed by the waters of the Rhine. This was to be seen from the 
ruins of cellars, which ran underneath the street down to the river. we 

“Tn the forenoon,” said Theresa, “ when the sun shines in my room/""* | 
it is very pleasant; but I enjoy also the evening, between the light 
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and the dark, when a pleasing fear creeps over me, and I nestle down 
on my sofa, and I see in the shade of the corners all kinds of strange 
and wonderful shapes, and think all sorts of romantic tales) When 
we came over here from Worms, the gentlemen who had the disposal 
of the house would let father only have the dwelling in the forehouse ; 
but they had no objection to my occupying this room, which had not 
been tenanted perhaps for a hundred years. It looked strange and 
rather desolate. The window was broken, the floor covered with the 
dust of ages, as were also that old table, the wardrobe, and the chest of 
drawers. On the frame over the bed birds had had their nests, and 
the walls and everything else were thickly covered with cobwebs. My 
mother scolded me for my foolishness, as she called it, to wish to live 
in such a desolate stable ; but I was enraptured with the recess in the 
window, and the view of the Rhine. The gentlemen who came up 
with me here said, ‘These old walls might tell a great deal if they 
i could speak, and awful things might have occurred in this room! My 
fi. mother stopped her ears; I felt also a sort of dread, but I liked it, 
though. The old curtains were also here, but how dirty and torn! 
And when I first laid down in my large bed, I prayed twice as long 
as usual, and hung a crucifix over it; and now the ghosts, if there are 
any here, have no power over me. Only think! mother does not 
venture here after dark, and says that she has heard and seen many 
suspicious things. Axe you tired of my prattling? Not? Look, I 
| have not talked so much in a whole month!) And to whom should I? 
But I feel so light and still so sad to-day. I do not know how it is, 
4 but I feel as if I must tell thee everything. Good Lord! and I speak 
i | to thee for the first time in my life! But I cannot help it; I feel as 
| if I had known thee for many, many years.” 
an | I stood before her, holding her hands, and listening with an inde- 
Ht scribable rapture toher artless prattle; and, looking into her large 
friendly eyes, and at her busy fresh lips, I felt a strange emotion, 
which brought the tears into my eyes, and made me silent. 

All this was to me like a dream—like a ‘tale from the Arabian 
Nights. I could do nothing else but press her to my heart, and kiss 
her soft cheeks, which had coloured higher during her chatting. 

I had to sit down in her chair at the window, and to admire the 
view, then her flowers, and her canary-bird, and the artificial flowers, 
which she made most wonderfully. 

“But my little bird must have an extra pleasure to-day,” she said, 

i, “for, oh! I am so happy! I must always cry if Iam happy. Is not 
that strange? And if Iam very much pleased with anything—for 
| instance, a fine flower, or the blue sky, or the green Rhine—tears 








i always come to my eyes.—There, you little thief, you will like that! 
| Be glad that [had already prepared it this morning, for now I could 


not do it.” 
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She had peeled hempseed, which she mixed with sugar, and put into 
the cage for her bird, which playfully pecked her rosy fingers. 

But I should have to write many pages if I were to repeat all her 
dear chat, of which the reader may be tired already. I was now like 
one stunned. Theresa and I had changed our nature. First she was 
silent, and I talked; and now she prattled merrily away, whilst I was 
silenced by the admiration of her loveliness and my transcendent 
happiness. 

The ‘clock struck six. I had been three hours with her, and 
thought it would be time to go, that her mother might not find me. 

“ And what would it be, if my mother saw thee?” she said. “But 
thou art right; she does not much like officers, and says that they are 
so bold, and look the girls so impudently in the face. Therefore she 
will never go with me to the music in the Anlage, and I am so fond 
of music! My mother comes home only after eight o'clock, but the 
charwoman comes at seven. How long will it be until I see thee 
again ?” 

We agreed that I should call next day in the afternoon. She would 
make a cross with clay at the door if she was alone at home; and I 
was to come from the Rhine, from whence a narrow passage led 
almost directly to the house-door—which was better, as the people in 
the neighbourhood could not observe me. We took leave as if I were 
going to Australia ; and, before I went, she cut off a lock of my hair, 
that something belonging to me might be with her, and gave me also 
a lock of hers. At last I forced myself to go, and, following the 
passage just mentioned, I came out near the Rhine. 

I cannot say that I walked; I went on almost reeling, and found 
myself in the Grosse Bleiche, almost without knowing it, when, 
suddenly, some one caught me from behind. It was my friend _Theo- 
dore von Schlichten, who cried : 

“ What's the matter with you? Are you tipsy or deaf? I burst 
my lungs with crying after you, but you do not hear. Where are 
you going to?” 

“T do not care !” 

“Come with me. F—— is on guard. I am just on my way 
there.” 

“No—no! not at any price, now. Oh, Schlichten! I shall go mad 
for happiness !” 

“ How ?—why ?” he ejaculated, taking my arm. “Indeed! Why 
don’t you speak ?” 

“Not here. Come home; there I will tell you.” 

“Bon! I submit to my fate. Like Curtius, I will jump into an 
abyss of a long affecting love-story, full of ‘Ah! and ‘Oh!’” 

“T passed three hours with her !” 

“ Wh—at !” said my friend, and started. “Of course she is an 
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angel—a she where one is permitted to forget oneself—a Miss Tear- 
sheet, with a virtuous foil ?” 

I became very angry, tore my arm from his, and said I would not 
tell him anything if he did not behave properly. 

“ Well, old boy,” he said, “I will believe religiously—anything you 
like. Don’t be angry. Stupid fellow, you won't take a joke!” 

Schlichten was, in regard to women, a great sceptic. 

“Yes,” he said, “they pray every day, ‘O Lord! do not lead us 
into temptation ;’ but add, in their thoughts, ‘for you see, if you do, 
we cannot help falling into it.’ Believe me, the most devout are the 
worst. She who runs her rosary off quickest is also the quickest at 
kissing. I tell you they are all witches, and if one remains true to 
you, it is only to spite you. Have you got asweetheart ? Look after 
her ; in a word, do not trust any.” 

He was, however, only wise in theory, for in practice he was as 
stupid as the rest of us. 

When we arrived at my lodging, I fell on his neck, and he was 
quite frightened on seeing that I cried like a child. 

“Schlichten, I tell you I shall become mad!” I said. 

_ “It appears as if you had become so already. But that is no 
reason why we should not make ourselves comfortable. The time until 
nine shall be sacrificed to friendship, but then I am on duty. 
Frederick, bring your master’s dressing-gown, and his best pipe, and 
hot water. Donnerwetter! where are the matches? There—all 
right. Now fire away. Stop a little. Frederick, bring me a pillow. 
All right now. Drive on !” ; 

As I knew his manner, his jokes did not hurt me, and I told him 
all I had experienced that afternoon. He was so astonished, that his 
pipe went out several times, which was a rare occurrence. 

“Are you not a happy dog,” he said, “that you find such a girl 
when you have scarcely got your nose into Mayence, and that you 
have a friend who listens to your nonsense so patiently ?” 

However, I saw the thing did not appear quite straight to him. 
The affair went too fabulously fast, and he really believed that I had 
been taken in by some experienced campaigner, and that, in my excite- 
ment and inexperience, I saw everything couleur de rose. 

“She is from Worms?” he asked. “She must certainly be a stranger 
here, for had she been a Mayence girl she would at least have cried, 
‘ Here sie doch uff zu ruhe, Sie Ekel.’ I should, however, wonder if I 
did not know her. Wedel has a sweetheart in the Palace, and she is 
acquainted with mine. Well, you do not know her name? Theresa ? 
—for the moment. How the devil can I make head and tail of your 
story? ‘The first sweetheart is always an angel. Please let me look 
at her hair. Well—vwell, I do not want to eat it! Ifshe has much of 
it growing on her head, it must be nice. To-morrow you will see her 
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again? Well, dear boy, do not evaporate in sighs until then. If you 
have a particular desire to repeat your story, old boy, go on, for my 
pipe is in excellent trim. There, let’s drink to her health!—and to 
your health, too—for, by Jove, your brain is in danger, though that 
would be no great loss.” 

Thus he rattled on, until a quarter to nine, when he jumped up and 
dressed, to attend to his duty. 

“However,” he said, “don’t care for my talk—she may turn out a 
white sparrow, after all—and dream of her. Good night!” 

When I was alone, I kissed her lock many hundred times, and lived 
through that afternoon again and again in my thoughts. 

In order not to interrupt my narrative, I will tell here all I after- 
wards heard of the life of Theresa. 

She was the daughter of a wine-merchant in the Palatinate, who 
bought his stock from the different wine-growers on the Rhine, and 
had to travel for this purpose a good deal. Though nominally living 
in Speyer, he was rarely at home. His wife, the mother of Theresa, 
died when the child was about three years old. He married again, 
and though her stepmother had herself a son, she treated Theresa 
kindly until she became about eight years old, when her father died, 
and his widow accepted the offer of an uncle of Theresa’s real mother 
to take care of the education of his little grand-niece. This grand- 
uncle was a prebendary in Worms, who enjoyed a very good income, 
and lived very comfortably with his old good-natured housekeeper, in 
a fine house, to which a garden was attached. 

The prebendary was a kind sensible old man, though a Catholic 
priest ; he loved his joke and a good glass of wine, and was not half as 
devout as his housekeeper, who regularly attended mass every day, and 
grumbled at her master, who occupied himself more with heathenish and 
worldly books than with the writings of the Fathers of the Church. 

Theresa became an inmate of that house, and a great favourite both 
with her grand-uncle and old Crescenz, the housekeeper. The latter 
possessed a great stock of ancient legends, and failed not to impart 
her knowledge and superstition to Theresa; but this influence was 
counteracted by the teachings of the old man, who was not at all 
superstitious. He was a great antiquarian, and especially fond of the 
old romances of the Middle Ages, which pleased Theresa far more 
than Crescenz’s stories of saints. To his instructions, and to the 
frequent conversations with her grand-uncle, it was owing that Theresa 
thought more freely about religious matters than the old housekeeper 
approved. She attended school also, but she derived her principal 
knowledge from her grand-uncle; though the knowledge which she 
received in this manner was rather defective, being in close connection 
with the favourite fancy of her teacher. As she showed a great liking 
for music, she had lessons on the piano ; and the old man was delighted 
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when she, with her young voice, sang the religious hymns which he 
loved so much. 

Except a few old friends who visited him now and then, and liked 
his good dinners and wine, he did not see many people ; and as he did 
not want Theresa to visit too much her schoolfellows in their houses, 
her pleasures were chiefly limited to the house and garden. 

The housekeeper—who had, however, a younger assistant—was 
very experienced in many kinds of work done in nunneries, and, 
amongst other things, she made artificial flowers very well, in which 
art she instructed Theresa. The girl soon showed far greater skill, 
and especially better taste, than her teacher, who despised nature, and 
was only fond of making such flowers as she thought fit to ornament 
the image of the Virgin Mary, or of some saint, and which must, at 
least, have golden or silver leaves. 

Theresa’s skill caused her grand-uncle to become interested in her 
work ; he encouraged her in imitating nature, and ordered from Paris 
all the things necessary for her pleasing art, in which, in time, she 
excelled very much. 

Theresa’s stepmother came also to live in Worms. She visited her 
stepdaughter sometimes, and, as she was rather poor, she received, 
now and then, assistance from the kind old priest. She became ac- 
quainted in Worms with a man who had a place in the Custom-house, 
whom she married. 

When Theresa was about sixteen years, her old grand-uncle died. 
He left no fortune, and everything in his house, with the exception of 
his piano, and some trifles which were bequeathed to Theresa, became 
the property of his housekeeper. He had, however, made an arrange- 
ment in reference to his grand-niece, who had a little fortune from her 
mother—about 6000 gilders—and who was to live with her step- 
mother, to whom a monthly sum out of the interest of that money was 
to be paid. Moreover, the clergyman who had the charge of 
Theresa's little fortune had also promised to look after her. 

About half a year after the death of her grand-uncle, Theresa went 
with her stepmother to Mayence, to which place the husband of the 
latter had been transferred. She was perfectly satisfied with her 
position, for her stepmother did everything to please her—partly because 
she liked her, and partly because the board she paid was an acceptable 
increase of her small monthly income. Her son was an apprentice 
with a grocer in Worms; and, as she much loved that child, she tried 
to lay by something for him, for which purpose she accepted an 
occupation in the Palace—of what kind I did not hear. 

She had also induced Theresa to continue manufacturing flowers, 
and her work, made after nature, or Parisian patterns, found great 
favour in Mayence, and was sold by her mother at very good prices, 
which money she paid for Theresa into a savings-bank. 
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" Of her stepmother’s husband, whom she called “ Father,” she saw 
yery little, and he remained always a stranger to her. 

The day after I had been three hours with Theresa we drilled in 
the battalion, and thus the time passed less slowly than would 
have otherwise been the case. I could not eat anything at dinner, 
which surprised my neighbours; and Schlichten felt my pulse, and 
smilingly poured out a glass of water for me, whilst he drank off my 
wine. 

At last the time came when I could venture to go. Seeing a small 
clay cross on the door, which was open, I ran up the steps, and found 
Theresa waiting for me at the top, for she had seen me coming in her 
looking-glass opposite her seat. My heart was beating so hard that 
I could scarcely speak, and she was also silent. We were both some- 
what embarrassed, but the darkness at the place where we met con- 
cealed our blushes, and gave me courage. I clasped her to my breast, 
and all embarrassment was at an end. 

We went to Theresa’s room, and talked and carried on much de- 
lightful nonsense, which I need not describe. Those who once loved 
understand, and to those who have not I would say, “ How is it possible 
to describe the pleasures of a sunset to a person born blind ?” 

When I heard the hour strike for parting, a shudder ran through 
my whole frame, for next day was Sunday; the old people would be 
at home, and we could not see each other.. 

“T would like to sleep all the time until Monday afternoon,” said 
Theresa. ‘I could not do anything all this morning; I was always 
looking up the Rhine, and whenever I saw a red collar it took my 
breath away, for I thought it might be you.” 

We agreed that I should come next morning at a certain hour, from 
the bridge, that she might at least see me from a distance, and that I 
might in the evening hide a note in a certain place near the door, 
where I should find one from her. 

The days of the following week were a time of continuous rapture, 

but the perpetual excitement in which I lived began to show itself in 
my face, and with anguish Theresa noticed that I became thinner and 
paler. 
; On Monday we were already afraid of the next Sunday; and my 
rapture may therefore be imagined when Theresa told me one Satur- 
day that her parents were going next morning on a visit to Worms, 
and that she had managed to stay at home. 

Now we made plans for Sunday. She insisted on my dining with 
her. I should have a chicken-broth, and she would put into it little 
marrow dumplings, which I should like; and then I should have a 
fricassee of chickens, as her grand-uncle had liked it, with cham- 
pignons and other things. Of course there was no resistance possible, 
and I only made the condition that I must also be permitted to 
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contribute to the dinner. We children rejoiced like children in the 
anticipation of to-morrow, and Theresa said that it would be just like 
one of the tales of the Arabian Nights. 

When I went away I took with me one of her charming little 
slippers, which she had embroidered herself. I did so to knock down 
Schlichten with it, who had promised to pass the evening with me, as 
he had not to be on duty. 

He amused himself maliciously with making me angry with his 
doubts about the beauty of Theresa, and when I was in raptures about 
her tiny feet, he said he was sure she had a regular twelve-inch 
Rhinelandish foot. My slipper had, however, its effect; he had to 
acknowledge that he knew no lady who would be able to put it on. 

“ But for all that I am sure she has such thick red hands, like a 
genuine ‘kitchen dragoon,’ smelling of parsley and celery,” he said, 
to tease me, and succeeded so well that I promised him he should see 
her and visit her with me. That was just what he wanted, for he was 
dying of curiosity. The information which he had received seemed to 
him so exaggerated that he would not believe in its truth without 
judging for himself. 

My Frederick had next day to fetch a bottle of champagne from our 
casino, and a small bottle of sweet Lunell from some other place. 
These I placed in a little basket, together with delicious grapes, peaches, 
and other fine fruits, which women from the village from Gonzenheim 
brought me much too frequently for my purse, besides cakes and other 
things from the confectioner. 

_ “With that basket, Frederick, you will follow me at a distance,” I 
said to my servant; “but in such a manner that nobody shall be 
aware that you are following me.” 

Frederick was a pattern of a servant. He was by no means hand- 
some; on the contrary, his face was awfully disfigured by the small- 
pox, and if he was frightened he did not get white like other people, 
but became greenish, like Miinchhausen, in Immermann’s classic novel ; 
but, notwithstanding this, he had the most valuable qualities. He was 
as discreet as the tomb, spoke only when urged by downright necessity, 
and preferred—like Grimaud, in the “Three Musketeers ”—to express 
himself by gestures, of which, however, he was also very sparing. He 
used to express his utmost astonishment only by moving his hand 
about one foot from his trousers, and letting it fall immediately to its 
old place. I really believe he would not have shown his astonishment 
in any other way, if one had suddenly poured over his head a bucket 
of water. 

One may therefore judge of the beauty of Theresa from the fact 
that Frederick, on seeing her, forgot himself so far as to accompany 
his superlative hieroglyph of emotion with the monosyllable of “ Oh!” 
and a quick smile. 
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Theresa had been waiting for me already ; the dinner was ready,. 
and she afraid I might be late, and everything get spoiled, and so I 
think her a bad cook. She had laid the table very nicely, and in its 
centre stood a large bouquet of flowers. 

Though we were both much in love it did not interfere with our 
appetite, and Theresa was quite proud that I praised her art by word 
and deed. We remained very long at our dessert, for there were so 
many pauses. Neither would drink before the other had touched the 
glass with the lips, nor touch the fruit before the other had had a first 
bite. The unwonted champagne had its effect, and Theresa became 
more playful than I had yet seen her. The colour of her cheeks was 
heightened, her eyes sparkled like a dewdrop in the morning sun, and 
her charming little mouth chatted incessantly, when it was not other- 
wise occupied. 

Her grand-uncle, she told me, had had a rather red nose, and when 
she, still a child, had ‘asked him whence that came from, he had 
laughingly answered, “ Why, child, that comes from drinking too much 
milk ”—which had frightened her very much, as she was so very fond 
of milk herself. When she, one ‘afternoon, entered her grand-uncle’s 
room, and found him, with the chaplain, over his bottle, and saw on 
the label the word, “ Liebfrauenmilch ”—for which Worms was re- 
nowned—she clapped her :hands, and called out, “Oh, grand-uncle, 
now I know from what milk your nose has become so red!” At which 
the two tippling lights of the Church laughed until the tears rolled 
down their fat cheeks. 

Theresa would not take a drop more, and insisted on my corking 
the bottle of champagne, though I declared that this was against all 
custom ; but she accepted, at last, a little glass of sweet Lunell. 

At last we rose, excited alike by the wine and love. She sat down 
near the open window to breathe the fresh autumnal wind, and I took 
my place on the steps at her feet. Thus we sat long, chatting and 
joking, and supremely happy. 

After she had put aside the things from the table in such a manner 
that the charwoman, when returning, could not become aware of the 
duality of the dinner, we took our coffee very demurely, which she had 
prepared with a French machine. 

It was dark before we thought of it, and both of us became silent 
on the approach of the parting hour. 

At last I said that I would stay the evening, and that I would hide 
myself somewhere during the time that the charwoman would be in 
the house. Theresa clapped her hands exultingly, and we agreed that 
I should remain in the large oldfashioned wardrobe as long as the 
woman should be at work; and so it was. The troublesome woman, 
however, remained unusually long, as she insisted on lighting a fire in 
the stove, as the weather had become rather cool. Whilst occupied 
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with this, she had to tell much, and, after the fashion of such people, 
passed from one thing to the other, and could not find an end. 

When she at last went away, and I was rescued from my prison, in 
which I began to get rather fidgety, I took Theresa round her waist, 
and waltzed with her round the table, until she laughingly cried 
grace. 

She played very well on the piano, and had a splendid voice for 
singing. I therefore requested her, when she had recovered her breath, 
to play and sing something. She selected some very fine old hymns, 
which she sang in a manner that made my hair commence to stand on 
end—a curious sensation I have always on hearing something especially 
affecting in music or speech. When I once heard Mademoiselle Rachel 
sing or recite—for it was a wonderfully affecting mixture of both—I 
had the same sensation. 

Now Theresa insisted on hearing my voice, and as the piece was 
just open on the piano, and I knewit from old Leidel, I sang, “ O sanc- 
tissima, O piissima, dulcis virgo, Theresa!” She shut the book, and 
said I was just such a heathen as her dear old grand-uncle, and com- 
menced an air from “ Tancredi,” until I could not stand it any longer, 
and closed her mouth with kisses. 

Then she brought from the corner-shelf some rare books with old 
engravings and miniatures, at which we looked and read alternately. 
However, we threw them away soon, to read sweeter things in each 
other's eyes. 

It was past midnight, and I was still there; it was impossible that 
we could now part, and I left only when the late autumn morning 
peeped into our window. 

The complaint is frequently heard, that life offers such rare moments 
of perfect happiness, and has such long hours, nay years of sorrow ; 
but people do not consider how quickly even past years of suflerings 
are forgotten, whilst one single happy hour spreads a rosy hue over a 
whole life, and how it returns in remembrance almost with the sweet- 
ness of reality, and acts soothingly in severe trials. Whoever has had 
one moment of genuine happiness in his life can never be perfectly 
unhappy again. 

The weeks which followed that day were a time full of such intoxi- 
cating happiness, that it was almost madness. Our love increased 
every day. The only dispute we ever had was about which of us was 
the most Kappy. 

I had kept my promise to Schlichten, and taken him one afternoon 
with me to Theresa, who was anxious to become acquainted with my 
friend. Whoever admires those we love flatters us more than by 
admiring ourselves. I-had a great triumph. Schlichten, who was 
prepared to see a pretty grisette, was quite perplexed, and treated 
‘Theresa with a deference and politeness as if she had been a princess. 
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Still more he was charmed by her behaviour and manner of speaking, 
by her kindness of heart, and her unbounded love for me. Whoever 
saw her became, as it were, her slave at once; and my servant, to 
whom she had once given her hand, and called a “good Frederick,” 
would have gone through fire for her. 

After a few weeks Theresa commenced to feel unwell. She was in 
a constant fever; her eyes, though always gentle and sweet, sparkled 
with an unnatural lustre; and her talk became so excited, wild, and 
fantastical, that it sometimes had the appearance as if she were 
delirious. 

I found myself in a similar state; but in Theresa’s case it was far 
more dangerous, as she was almost always alone, whilst I saw other 
people, by which my thoughts were directed to other things besides 
our love. 

I had to mount guard, and immediately after some other duty, and 
was therefore prevented from seeing Theresa for nearly two days. 

When I was off guard I became very uneasy, when Frederick told 
me that he, on that forenoon, had found no note at the usual place. 
Immediately after dinner I went myself, but found at the door neither 
the clay cross nor a letter—neither in the evening a light in the little 
window in Theresa’s dormitory, which served also sometimes as a 
token. 

I could not close my eyes all night, and early in the morning I sent 
out Frederick to reconnoitre. He returned, however, without bringing 
any news. Now I was certain that Theresa was ill, probably dan- 
gerously ill. When I was, in the afternoon, with Frederick near the 
house, we saw the charwoman come out of the door, and hurry down 
the street. Frederick ran after her, and on his asking whether some 
one in the house was ill, he heard that Theresa was in bed with a 
nervous fever, and very bad. 

No circumstances could retain me longer. By means of my key I 
let myself in at the little yard-door, and entered the room of Theresa 
without answering any of the questions of the astonished mother— 
who, however, seemed to guess my relations to her stepdaughter. 

Theresa did not recognise me; she was in the highest state of 
delirium. I do not know anything more distressing than to witness 
the sufferings of the being we love best in this world, without being 
recognised by her, and fully convinced that the very consciousness of 
our presence would prove a more soothing remedy than any medicine. 

Theresa, in her delirious state, was incessantly talking of me, and it 
nearly broke my heart to hear her. The physician, who had visited 
her already twice on that day, looked very grave, and after having 
ordered another medicine, he promised to return m the evening. 

When he came, about 10 p.s., the state of Theresa had not altered 
for the better; and the doctor, who felt my pulse, advised me most 
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earnestly not to remain with her, for if I did not go home directly 
to bed I should be just as ill next day, and my presence was of no use 
to her. However, I could not go; if death had been certain, to leave 
her in that state, and be far from her, was utterly impossible. I 
therefore remained at her bedside, and her mother did not object, for 
my anguish—my despair—affected her to tears. 

Sometimes, during the night, it had the appearance as if she recovered 
her senses and recognised me; but as her fancy was always occupied 
with me, I was not quite certain. The only thing which could give 
her rest for a moment was if I stroked her head and face with my 
hands, 

Towards morning she fell asleep, though it was no refreshing sleep, 
but interrupted always by delirious talk. After seven o'clock she sat 
up in her bed; she looked at me, and called my name with an accent 
that pierced my heart like an arrow. Her eyes burned like flames, 
and her face had an indescribably sublime and almost exulting ex- 
pression. On a sudden she clasped her arms round my neck, and 
called out, with a jubilant ringing voice, “The angel!—the angel !” 
and breathed away her soul with her last kiss. 

I felt as if the house had tumbled down over my head. Every- 
thing turned wildly around me. With burning tearless eyes, in 
unspeakable grief, I stared horror-struck in her beautiful pale face, in 
her once so brilliant eyes, which were now shaded by a kind of haze. 
I gently separated her entwined arms, laid her on her pillows, and 
closed with a trembling hand those dear eyes which were never to 
smile on me again. 

Her face assumed now another expression: it became calm and 
smiling. Had not the coldness of her lips convinced me of the dreadful 
reality, I should have believed she only slept. When I rose from my 
knees, and stepped across the room, I walked on my toes. The loud 
erying and lamenting of her mother and the charwoman made me 
almost angry. My head ached as if it were going to burst, but I 
could find no-relieving tears. It seemed to me as if I was in a horrid 
dream, and was trying in vain to awake from it. 

The physician came. He looked attentively into my face, felt again 
my pulse, and advised me most urgently to take care of myself. I 
promised to do so, but remained with Theresa. I knelt before her 
bed, took her cold hand, and laid my head on that breast in which a 
heart had beaten only for me. 

Thus I remained without tears for nearly two hours. Nobody had 
a heart to take me away. At last, my friend Schlichten came, who 
had heard from my servant where I was, and who was urged by anxiety 
both for Theresa and myself. He, who never cried, shed tears, but 
my eyes remained dry. It was a horrible torture. My appearance 
frightened him. I said I would die also. Then I promised to go 
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with him, and permitted him to lead me by the hand to the door ; but 
there I broke loose from him, and, like a madman, kissed Theresa’s 
cold hands and pale lips. The coldness struck me the more, as my 
hands were like fire. I commenced to talk incoherently, and spoke of 
flowers which I would fetch for a wreath to go toa ball with my 
sweetheart. 

I permitted Schlichten to take me away. How I made my way on 
his arm the long way home (chaises did not then exist), I do not 
know. On my arrival there, I said to Frederick, “ She is dead!” The 
poor fellow raised both his arms, and his greenish-pale face looked as 
if he was shocked ; and then he commenced to cry and howl aloud. 
This caused me to laugh immoderately, and then I fell down like a 
dead man. 

It was long before my vigorous elastic nature conquered the fever 
raging in me. When I again became conscious, the cold ground had 
already shrouded for many days what was dearest to me. 

Thus ended my First Love ! 


Note.—tThis story is taken from the “ Autobiography of Colonel Corvin,” 
which is to be published next month, as a substantive work.—EpDIToR. 
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Soon after the fires had broken out at Moscow which ultimately 
rendered the city untenable, Napoleon sent for a Russian gentleman 
who, with all his family, had accidentally been detained there, and 
asked him to be the bearer of a letter to the Emperor Alexander. 
The Russian, a Mr. Yakovlef, was only too glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity of getting his family out of the scorching ruins 
among which they had been confined for several days, and in a short 
time the little company of fugitives of which he was the head was 
being escorted out of the city by a squadron of French lancers. As 
soon as he arrived at the Russian headquarters he was hurried away 
with Napoleon’s letter to St. Petersburg, the rest of his party being 
sent to a neighbouring village. There they could find no better 
accommodation than that which a peasant’s smoky hut could offer, 
and in it they had to pass an anxious month, looking out wistfully, 
over the wastes of snow outside, for some messenger who should bring 
them news from home. The youngest of the party was a boy, much 
too young to be conscious of his uncomfortable position, who was 
destined in after-life to wander long and far away from home. That 
child grew up into the man whose words, a few years ago, exercised so 
wonderful an influence in Russia—the Alexander Hertzen who died 
on the 21st of last January, in Paris. 

Of the eventful life he led we propose to give a slight sketch ; 
dwelling more upon the early part of his career—about which we fancy 
few of our readers are likely to know much—than upon that better- 
known portion of it which he spent among us, and during which he 
became a European celebrity. Our facts are taken chiefly from the 
exceedingly interesting autobiographical sketches which he published 
in Russian while living in London,* and which were translated into 
admirable French} and, to a certain extent, turned into English.t 
The original, as well as the French version, are still to be obtained 
without difficulty. 


* Builoe i Dumui Iskandera. London: Tribner & Co., 1860 

+ Le Monde russe et la Révolution. Mémoires de A. Hertzen, traduits 
par H. Delaveau. Paris: E. Dentu, 1860. 
} My Exile in Siberia. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1855. 
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After a year of absence, Mr. Yakovlef and his family returned to 
Moscow, and the childhood of Alexander Hertzen was spent in that 
city, from which the traces of the terrible conflagration which had 
devastated it did not entirely disappear until after the year 1820. 
Several years passed away, and until the boy grew old enough to enter 
the University of Moscow, no event of any great importance occurred 
to trouble the somewhat monotonous quiet of his life. Here are two 
of the most interesting of his early reminiscences. His uncle had a 
cook who was so irreproachable, both as a man and an artist, that he 
appeared to be destined to achieve success in life. And he did achieve 
a certain amount of success, for he became, with his master’s per- 
mission, successively under-cook in the Emperor’s kitchen, and head- 
cook to the wealthy and aristocratic “ English Club.” There he made 
money, married, and lived for some time happily. But the chain 
of slavery weighed heavily upon him. One day he sought his 
master, and offered 5000 roubles for his liberty. But his offer was 
declined. The poor cook was completely crushed by the blow. He 
grew thin, his hair turned grey, and, “like a true Russian, he took to 
drinking.” Ina short time he lost his place at the club. An old 
princess took him into her service; but one day, when she had scolded 
him severely, he said to her, “ What a base soul dwells in your most 
illustrious body!” So she drove him out of her house. He consoled 
himself in his usual manner, and at the end of a year he had drunk 
away every farthing he possessed. One day he was found wandering 
about the city in rags, and the police brought him to his master. He 
was kindly received, and an attempt was made to reform him; but it 
proved useless. He divided his time between drinking and making 
what he considered poetry ; and when, at last,on his master’s death, 
he became free, his freedom came too late to be of any use to him. 

The other story is of an equally sad nature. The eldest of young 
Hertzen’s uncles, intending to found a hospital on his estate, sent one 
of his young serfs to Moscow, where the lad attended the classes of 
the university, and learnt Latin, German, and something of medicine. 
When he reached the age of five-and-twenty, he fell in love with the 
daughter of an officer in the army. She did not know that he was a 
serf, and she married him. But after some time, on the occasion of 
his master’s death, she learnt the terrible truth that he, and conse- 
quently she also, was a slave. His new master treated the young couple 
kindly ; but she would not forgive her husband, and before long she 
deserted him. He felt the loss so keenly that he first fell into a state 
of profound melancholy, and then took to drinking. One day he 
entered the room in which young Hertzen was sitting with his father, 
and, after confessing that he had made away with some of his master’s 
money, calmly stated that he had taken a dose of arsenic. Every 
attempt was made to save his life, but in vain. As the clock struck 
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twelve, on the 31st of December 1821, he said, “Here comes the 
new year; I wish you many happy returns of it!” and died. For 
many days the face of the unhappy victim haunted young Hertzen ; 
and some words which the dying man had uttered, ‘It burns like fire,” 
rang in the boy’s ears. 

Among Hertzen’s early recollections was that of the gloom which 
overshadowed Moscow society at the period of the unsuccessful 
military insurrection which broke out at St. Petersburg in 1825, on 
the accession of Nicholas to the throne. Here is an anecdote which 
relates to that period:—A young noble of the name of Ivachef had 
fallen in love with his sister’s French governess, and wanted to marry 
her. His relations were dreadfully shocked at the idea of such a 
mésalliance, and they turned the young lady out of the house ; but 
before she could return to France the revolt took place, and her 
lover, who participated in it, was first imprisoned, and then sent to 
Siberia. The young Frenchwoman immediately went to St. Peters- 
burg, and asked to be allowed to join him in his exile. With great 
difficulty she gained her point, and, after a long and painful journey, 
she reached Siberia. ‘There she found that the authorities had heard 
nothing about her, and she had to wait long before she could obtain 
the necessary leave to seek for and to marry Ivachef. In the interval, 
however, she made acquaintance with a man who had been condemned 
to exile for highway robbery, and who was now working in the fortress 
of Irkutsk. She told him her story one day ; the next day he brought 
her a letter from Ivachef. From that time forward the convict enabled 
the lovers to carry on a secret correspondence. He had to work in 
_ the fortress the whole day; but, as soon as night arrived, he used to 
take Ivachef’s letter, and set off to carry it to its destination, often all 
but tired out, and exposed to hurricanes and snowstorms—returning 
with the longed-for reply before daybreak. At length leave came for 
Ivachef to marry: a few years passed away, and his sentence was 
commuted from hard labour to simple exile. But the change came 
too late. The young wife “faded away like a flower of the South 
among the snows of Siberia.” Her husband lived on for a while, not 
dying till several months after her death ; but he was no longer of 
this world. His letters bore the stamp of a sad mysticism, “ of the 
sombre poetry of despair.” He could no longer be said to live. 
“Slowly, and with a sort of majesty, he passed away.” 

Young Hertzen ended his career at the university by passing a 
creditable examination, and then he threw himself enthusiastically 
into the movement which was being carried on by the members of the 
Young Russia party. He has written an interesting account of his 
college days, and of the friends he made at that time. From among 
the many anecdotes it contains, the following may be extracted, related 
by him while describing the reception given to Humboldt by the 
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University of Moscow :—‘“‘ One may judge of the opinion which the 
common people in Russia had about Humboldt’s tiavels by the fol- 
lowing details, communicated by a Cossack of the Oural, who had 
accompanied ‘the Prussian Prince Humplot, out of his mind.’ (It was 
thus that he described the illustrious traveller.) ‘What used he to 
do?’ he was asked. ‘All sorts of nonsense,’ he replied. ‘lle used 
to gather plants, and stare at the sand. One day, when he was at 
Solonchak, he said to me, through an interpreter, “Jump into the 
water, and fetch me up whatever there is at the bottom.” I did so, 
and brought him what one generally finds at the bottom of the water. 
When he had got it he asked me, “Is it cold down there?” I felt 
pretty sure he wanted to make fun of me, but I wasn’t going to be 
taken aback ; so I answered, respectfully, “‘ One does one’s duty, your 
Highness, and doesn’t trouble oneself about that sort of thing. I am 
always ready to do what you tell me.”’” 

There is one very striking passage in Mr. Hertzen’s account of his 
student life. It is that which describes the appearance of Moscow 
when the cholera broke out there in 1831, and the university was 
closed in conseqzence. “The whole aspect of the city had completely 
changed,” he says. ‘“ Fewer carriages were to be seen in the streets ; 
but all the open spaces were occupied by groups of men of the lower 
classes, whose faces wore a sinister expression, and whose talk was of 
poisonings. Amidst them slowly moved waggons full of the sick and 
dying, escorted by policemen ; or the black carts which carried the 
dead to their burial-place. Bulletins were published in the morning 
and evening, giving the number of each day’s victims. A cordon of 
troops was drawn round the city, as in a time of war; and a poor 
sacristan was shot while trying to cross the river. The fear which 
the epidemic produced silenced that which the authorities generally 
inspired, an1 the crowd took to murmuring ominously. The Arch- 
bishop Philaret ordered prayers to be said in public, and the clergy 
of each parish walked in solemn procession around their churches. 
The people flocked together from their homes, and fell on their knees 
before the priests, beseeching pardon for their sins; or thronged the 
great square of the Kremlin, where the archbishop, surrounded by his 
clergy, lay prostrate on the earth, aud cried aloud to God to turn away 
‘this bitter chalice’ from the city.” 

The friends in whose company Mr. Hertzen spent the greater part of 
his time after leaving the university were mostly young enthusiasts, 
who entertained no very kindly feeling for the authorities by whom 
they were governed. On the occasion of a supper-party given by 
a student who had just passed his examination, some verses reflecting 
upon the Emperor were sung, and the consequence was the arrest of 
a number of young people. A few days after, on the 20th of July, 
Mr. Hertzen was aroused at two in the morning by a terrified servant, 
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who told him that an unknown officer wanted him. He rose hastily, 
dressed himself, and went to see who it was. In the next room stood 
a man wrapped in a military cloak; near the window gleamed a plume 
of white feathers, and behind were a number of figures, above one of 
which could be seen a Cossack’s cap. It turned out that the visitor 
was the police-maater, who had come to make a domiciliary visit. Mr. 
Hertzen’s books and papers were narrowly searched, and he was then 
carried off to the police-station, where he had to pass the rest of the 
night as he best could in a room full of official documents. ‘The next 
day he was given a room at the foot of the tower rising above 
the police-station, and there he had to pass some time. The position 
was not a pleasant one, for close by was the room in which every 
morning were examined a number of prisoners, who had been arrested 
on suspicion of having had something to do with the incendiary fires 
which were so prevalent at that time in Moscow. These poor wretches, 
some of whom were women, were often subjected to blows; and then 
their groans, their cries, and their supplications would make them- 
selves heard in Mr. Hertzen’s room, overpowering the bullying of the 
police-master, and the monotonous voice of the secretary who read 
aloud the depositions. “I used to dream about them every night,” 
he says; “and when I awoke with a start, I would shiver with horror. 
as I thought that the poor creatures were only a few steps distant— 

chained, lying upon straw, their backs bleeding—and that in all 

probability not a single one among them was guilty.” The fate of 
some of these poor prisoners was very sad. The commission appointed 

to discover the incendiaries, we are told, went on flogging and other- 

wise torturing for about six months: at last a few of the prisoners 

were found guilty on their own confession, and they were condemned 

to be knouted, branded, and sent to Siberia. A great crowd assembled 

to see the terrible punishment inflicted. The first one among the 

convicts who appeared upon the scaffold declared in a loud voice that 

he was innocent, but that he had been tortured into confessing he 

was guilty. Then he took off his shirt, turned his back to the people, 

and said: “ Look at that, ye orthodox!” A murmur of horror arose 

from the crowd, for the convict’s back was one great wound. The 

executioners hastily inflicted the punishments to which he was sen- 

tenced, and he was carried back to prison. A few months later an official 

notification appeared in the newspapers, to the effect that the Emperor, 

wishing to indemnify two peasants who had been unjustly punished 

as incendiaries, ordered them to be paid 200 roubles for each blow of 
the knout they had received, and to be given a passport setting forth 

their innocence of the crime for which they had been indelibly branded. 

One of these peasants was the man who had appealed to the crowd 

when he appeared on the scaffold. 

After Mr. Hertzen had been detained at the police-station for about 
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six weeks, he was removed to another building, and was there confined 
in what had once been a monk’s cell—a cold damp sort of dungeon, 
swarming with cockroaches. In it he passed several months, leaving 
it only when he was allowed to walk in the yard outside, or when he 
was brought before the commission to be examined. He soon grew 
accustomed to his prison-house, and each day was passed “ uniformly 
and in a perfect calm.” Every morning he made his coffee, with the 
assistance of the soldier who had charge of him; at ten o'clock the 
officer on duty came to make a visit of inspection; at twelve the 
soldier brought him a dirty napkin, and a basin of soup. At nine in 
the evening the retreat sounded, and a profound silence prevailed 
throughout the prison, broken only by the distant cries of the sen- 
tinels, and the steps of the soldiers on duty, as they marched up and 
down on the snow outside the window. 

At length, in March 1835, the young prisoners were assembled, and 
their sentences were read to them. Mr. Hertzen and his companions 
were told that they had been convicted of the crime of high treason, 
for having sung incendiary couplets, and that the law would have 
authorised their being condemned to death, or at least to forced labour 
for life, but that the Emperor had graciously deigned merely to send 
them to Siberia. 

On the 10th of April, 1855, the young exile left Moscow under 
the escort of a gendarme. The roads were broken up by the thaw, 
and when the travellers reached the Volga, they found it flooding all 
the country round for miles. The boat in which they crossed over to 
Kazan was so leaky, that it seemed as if it were going to sink, to 
the great consternation of the Tartar boatman, who was afraid he 
would have to account for it to the authorities to whom it belonged. 
Mr. Hertzen says he tried to console him by pointing out that, if the 
boat sank, its occupants would probably be drowned. “Yes, but 
supposing I’m not drowned ?” replied the Tartar, and refused ‘to be 
comforted. The boat did not quite sink, and the travellers got safely 
to shore, but in so damp a state that Mr. Hertzen asked leave to stay 
long enough to change his clothes. The governor consented, but 
three hours went by without any place of refuge being assigned him ; 
for the colonel who ought to have found him a lodging was playing 
cards, and no one dared to disturb him. Mr. Hertzen wrote a letter 
to the governor, but he was told that it could not be delivered, as the 
governor “had deigned to go to sleep.” At last, however, he got 
what he wanted, and stayed in Kazan three days. Thence he finished 
his journey to Perm, where he supposed he was to stop, but from that 
town he was sent on to Viatka. One of the most affecting passages 
in his memoirs is that in which he describes a sad spectacle he saw 
while on his way to that town. He had arrived at a miserable 
village, and was vainly attempting to get some refreshment, when 
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a soldier brought him an invitation to take tea with an officer 
who was passing through the village with a troop of exiles. Going 
to a neighbouring cottage, he there made acquaintance with the 
officer, who turned out to be a kind-hearted man, who did what he 
could for the unfortunate creatures whom he was escorting. They 
were a band of boys from eight to fourteen years old, who had been 
taken from their parents, the officer knew not why, unless it was 
because they were Jews, and were destined to go no one knew where, 
except that they were at that time on their way to Kazan. A third 
of their number had already perished on the way, and their guardian 
expected that he would lose half of those who then remained before 
he arrived at the journey’s end. When they were mustered before 
their departure, they offered a sad spectacle indeed. Pale, worn, 
trembling, wretchedly shod, and but half covered with miserable rags, 
they looked but little fitted to endure the fatigue of a march along 
muddy roads for many days together, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather, and with but the poorest of food and lodging to hope 
for. The elder boys mizht,; perhaps, endure the toil, but how could 
the poor little fellows of eight or nine years old be expected to survive 
it? “ Uncared-for, uncaressed, exposed to the icy wind which comes 
from the White Sea, they were marching to their death !” 

At Viatka Mr. Hertzen spent some time. He had not much to 
complain of there, for political prisoners have generally been tolerably 
well treated in Siberia ; the stories with which English readers have 
been favoured about the horrors of the mines, and so forth, being, for the 
most part, due to the lively imagination of their narrators. “Even 
the Polish exiles,” says Mr. Hertzen, “were not oppressed by the 
authorities; but some of them must have had great hardships to 
undergo in the more distant towns, for the government allowance for 
their board and lodging was only about twelve shillings a month. In 
many places they were able to eke out a living by giving lessons, but 
at Perm and Viatka they could not do so. Still they always main- 
tained their independent attitude, preferring to undergo any hardships 
rather than ask a favour from a Russian.” What Mr. Hertzen dis- 
liked most in his new mode of life was the society of his colleagues in 
the office to which he was appointed. So drunken and degraded a 
set were they that his servant was absolutely obliged to give up going 
to the café they frequented, because he could not endure their 
companionship. But Mr. Hertzen was not long compelled to asso- 
ciate with them. Orders came to have a statistical account of the 
province drawn up, and as the task proved far too difficult for the 
ordinary stafi, the governor was only too glad to make it over to the 
Moscow exile. 

This governor, according to Mr. Hertzen’s account, was a strange 
specimen of the ruling class in Russia under Nicholas. He was 
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born at Tobolsk, where his parents lived in great poverty. At 
the age of thirteen he left home and joined a travelling band of 
acrobats, who wandered about the country and made sport for the 
rustics at village fairs. After some years of this nomad life, the 
future governor was arrested one day in Poland, put in prison 
as a vagabond, and eventually sent back to Tobolsk in disgrace. 
Then he found that his parents were dead, and his home was in 
ruins. However, he managed not only to gain a living there, 
but to learn to read and write, and after a while he obtained a post as 
copyist in a government office. An inspector who came that way 
was so pleased with him, that he took him to St. Petersburg, where he 
soon gained the favour of his employers. At the end of ten years he 
had become a minister’s secretary. A little later he was taken to 
Paris by the most influential man in Russia, Count Arakcheef, and 
there he remained during the period of the Occupation, working so 
hard that he positively never found time to see a single one of the 
sights of the capital. Such a subordinate was one after Arakcheef's 
heart, so before long the ex-acrobat found himself a vice-governor, 
and ultimately governor of Viatka. For a considerable time he 
enjoyed all the fruits of his position—plundering, bullying, and tor- 
menting—but retribution came upon him at last. Before Mr. Hertzen 
had been long at Viatka, the present Emperor, then the heir to the 
throne, paid a visit to the town. The governor did all he could to 
smooth the way for his august visitor, and, among other things, 
ordered the roads to be mended. A certain widow was requested to 
fill up a hole in the street in front of her house. She replied that 
she was in utter poverty, and could not do so. The governor had a 
quantity of wood torn from her house, and so mended the road, but 
left her in a miserable condition. She drew up a petition to the 
Grand Duke, and one of the merchants of Viatka undertook to 
present it. The governor retaliated by sending the merchant to a 
lunatic asylum. (He had a habit of doing so when anyone opposed 
him.) But the first thing the Grand Duke did, when he arrived at 
Viatka, was to send his own physician to examine the alleged lunatic, 
and the result was that the governor was dismissed. Nor was this 
the single good result of the Grand Duke’s visit. An exhibition of 
products of the province had been got up for his benefit, and the 
organisation of it had been given to Mr. Hertzen. The Grand Duke 
was surprised to find a man of so much intelligence and knowledge in 
such a place as Viatka, and spoke to the Emperor about him after his 
return. The consequence of this intercession was that Mr. Hertzen 
was allowed to leave Siberia, and to journey homewards as far as 
Vladimir, a town at, comparatively speaking, no great distance from 
Moscow. It was in the middle of the winter that he performed the 
journey, and he saw the old year of 1837 out, and the new year in, 
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at a little roadside posthouse, in which he, his faithful servant, 
and the postmaster drank to their future prosperity in champagne, 
which they first had to melt, so great was the cold. At Vladimir he 
was welcomed by two of his father’s peasants, who brought him an 
offering of cakes and preserves, and he felt that he was once more 
near home. 

At Vladimir he spent some time contentedly enough, for he was 
kindly treated by the governor, who made him editor of the Vladimir 
Gazette. (During the preceding year, 1837, a journal had been set 
up in every government, by order of the minister Bloudof.) And 
after a while he became more than contented. He was perfectly 
happy. His happiness was brought about in this wise. Before his 
exile took place he had become warmly attached to one of his cousins, 
an orphan girl of seventeen, and she fully responded to his affection. 
On the evening before his arrest he had met her in one of the Moscow 
cemeteries, and he had parted from her, after a long and earnest con- 
versation, with the words “Till to-morrow.” But the morrow brought 
a very different kind of life for him. On the eve of his exile he was 
allowed to see her once more, and the recollection of that interview 
often served to cheer him in his depressing Siberian dwelling-place. 
Soon after his arrival at Vladimir he contrived to obtain another in- 
terview with his cousin, paying Moscow a hasty and, of course, clan- 
destine visit for the purpose. Both his relations and hers objected to 
his marrying her, but the two lovers determined to set their families. 
at defiance, and a sort of runaway match was resolved on and carried 
out. He contrived to convey her in safety to Vladimir, where every- 
thing was prepared for the wedding; but, at the last moment, a difli- 
culty arose about the performance of the marriage service. The 
priest who was to have performed it suddenly declared that he was 
afraid of doing so without the permission of the archbishop, and fled. 
Mr. Hertzen next had recourse to the chaplain of a lancer regiment 
then quartered in the town, being introduced to him by one of the 
officers who was engaged in the wedding plot; but that ecclesiastic — 
whom they found dressed in a long greatcoat, and trousers tucked 
into his boots, with hair clipped and beard shorn in military fashion, 
and tranquilly smoking a common soldier’s pipe—refused to perform the 
rite, on the ground that he was strictly forbidden to marry civilians. 
Nothing remained except to obtain the requisite permission from the 
archbishop. Mr. Hertzen found that venerable prelate sitting in his 
garden, protected from the heat by the shade of a spreading lime-tree, 
while before him, in the sun, stood a purple-cheeked priest, reading a 
paper aloud to him. When the paper was finished, the old archbishop 
asked what was his visitor’s business. Mr. Hertzen gave him a 
plausible account of the matter, without letting him into the whole 
of the secret. The archbishop listened, made a grimace, and said, 
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“You're a clever fellow, but you won’t catch an old sparrow like me 
with chaff.” He then proceeded to advise his visitor to tell him 
the whole truth, which Mr. Hertzen accordingly did. The old 
man heard his story, and the result was, says the narrator, that 
“the Most Reverend Partheny, Archbishop of Vladimir and Sousdal, 
entered into our conspiracy.” All now seemed likely to go well; but 
when Mr. Hertzen paid a second visit to the archiepiscopal palace, 
taking with him the priest who was to perform the marriage ceremony, 
he found that the archbishop, who had promised to give the necessary 
permission in person to that ecclesiastic, had gone out of town, and 
was not to return till late. The evening was already at hand, the 
service could not be performed after ten, and the next day was a 
Saturday, a day on which marriages are not performed. Off went the 
impatient bridegroom to the archbishop’s confessor, whom he found 
drinking tea with rum in it, and explained the circumstances to him, 
The venerable ecclesiastic made his young visitor drink a cup of tea, 
insisting on the addition of rum to it; and then said to the hesitating 
priest, whose timidity had given rise to so much trouble, “ Marry 
them, Father John—marry them; in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the,Holy Ghost. Amen!” So at last all difficulties were 
overcome, and the marriage was performed. 

“ The little church—which belonged to the waggoner’s quarter, and 
stood two or three versts away from the town—was empty; no 
choristers assisted, no candelabra gleamed there. Half a dozen soldiers, 
belonging to the lancer regiment, strolled in and went out again. An 
old sacristan chaunted in a low thin voice ; my servant looked at us with 
tears of gladness in his eyes; the young groomsmen stood behind us, 
holding the heavy crowns which had been used at the weddings of the 
whole waggoner population of Vladimir. Inside the church it had 
become dark, except that a few lights burned here and there. All that 
was, or seemed to us to be, more than ordinarily becoming—excellent 
by its very simplicity. The archbishop happened to drive past, and 
seeing the church-doors open, stopped, and sent to ask what was going 
on. The priest grew somewhat pale, and went out to him himself; 
returning after a few minutes, with a smiling face, to say, ‘His grace 
sends you his archiepiscopal blessing, and bids me say that he will pray 
for you.” 

The young couple lived together happily in Vladimir until Mr. 
Hertzen received permission to return to Moscow. Thence, in the year 
1840, he went to St. Petersburg, and obtained a post in the office of 
the Minister of the Interior. But before he had been long in the 
capital he got into trouble. On the very first day of his arrival, he 
says, he felt that he was breathing an oppressive air. He had no 
sooner begun to talk to the relative who came to his hotel to greet 
him after his journey, than he was scolded for his imprudence in 
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speaking about dangerous subjects while the servant who looked after 
the stoves was in the room. And the first time he dined out, his host 
seriously remonstrated with him for having alluded to his exile in the 
presence of the cook. On this second occasion, he says, he thought, 
as he went back to his hotel, of George Sand’s story of the half-frozen 
wolf, which replied, when asked by the sparrow travelling in Livonia 
how it could endure so bleak a climate, “ Liberty makes one forget bad 
weather!” He, too, could have put up with even the climate of 
St. Petersburg, if he could have enjoyed a fair share of liberty ; but 
that was not bestowed upon him. One evening, when he was sitting 
at home with his wife, whose health was in a delicate state, there sud- 
denly came a violent ring at the door, and in strode a police officer, 
who carried him away to the office of the Secret Police. There he was 
told his conduct, in having talked about a murder which, it was said, had 
been committed by a policeman, had so offended the Emperor, that very 
likely he would have to return to Siberia. ‘The next morning he had 
to appear before the chief of the police, Count Benkendorf. When he 
arrived he found, in the Count’s waiting-room—a dreary apartment, into 
which the daylight scarcely managed to pierce through the fog outside 
and the frost upon the window-panes—some half a dozen sad applicants 
assembled. One of them was a woman dressed in deep mourning, and 
holding in her hand a’roll of paper, which shook like an aspen-leaf. 
Another was an old officer, a man of some seventy years of age, on 
whose breast was a long row of medals and crosses. All of them were 
evidently anxious and timid, and they kept stealing furtive glances at 
the door through which the great man was to enter. At length he 
came. Tew of the applicants for an audience could get more than a 
moment's speech with him. When he reached the spot where the old 
officer stood, the poor old man fell on his knees, exclaiming, “ Put 
yourself in my place, your Excellency!” But the Count did not 
listen to another word, merely exclaiming, “For shame! you do dis- 
honour to your medals!” and left the room. The old man slowly rose, 
his lips quivering, his whole countenance expressive of despair. It was 
with a heavy heart that Mr. Hertzen returned home, although he had 
been told that his sentence was commuted, and that, instead of having 
to return to Siberia, he would merely have to reside in some provincial 
town of Russia. 

Eventually he was sent to Novgorod, and that in the honourable 
capacity of a state-councillor. The department over which he pre- 
sided was that to which, among other things, all proceedings affecting 
persons under the surveillance of the police were referred, and con- 
sequently he had once a quarter to register the report, about himself, 
which the police sent to the governor! He did not much like either 
his work or his colleagues in it, but, at all events he had the conso- 
lation of being able to help and protect a number of persons who had 
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been cruelly treated or otherwise oppressed. At last, one day early 
in 1842, an incident occurred which gave him so great a disgust for 
his occupation that he determined to give it up. A peasant woman, 
whose master had condemned her and her husband to be sent to 
Siberia, came to complain to the governor that she would be deprived 
of her little boy, who was to be detained upon the master’s estate. 
The governor informed her that, as the child was ten years old, she 
had no remedy, the master being entitled by law, in such a case, to 
keep it from its parents. The poor woman was frantic with grief, 
and again appealed to the governor to help her ; but he angrily ordered 
her off, not showing the slightest interest in her case, nor sympathising 
with her grief. Mr. Hertzen felt that he had had enough of such 
service. Naturally enough, the woman would think he was “one of 
them,” he thought ; so he went home, and, on the plea of ill-health, 
asked to be allowed to resign his appointment. His resignation was 
accepted, but for some time he was not permitted to leave Novgorod. 
At last, in the month of July, the ewe took the opportunity 
offered by a birthday festival at the palace, to obtain leave for him to 
return to Moscow. Before he could avail himself of it he had to get 
some money lent him, so he sent his servant to find some one who 
would advance the necessary funds. His servant returned, after a 
time, bringing with him a certain innkeeper named Gibin, who said 
he was willing to advance the amount. Mr. Hertzen asked what 
interest he was to pay; but the innkeeper refused to take any, and 
would not even let Mr. Hertzen give him an acknowledgment of the 
debt. “ We know,” he said, “that you have been serving here against 
your will, and that you have not behaved as the other chinoyniks 
do, and that you have taken our part and that of the common people, 
and so I am glad that I have had the chance of doing you a service.’ 

After leaving Novgorod, Mr. Hertzen spent several years very 
tranquilly either in Moscow or at a country-house in the neighbour- 
hood—years of which he has left a very pleasant record in his 
memoirs. In May 1846 his father died, bequeathing to him a large 
property. A few months later Mr. Hertzen applied for leave to go 
abroad, a fitvour by no means readily granted in the time of Nicholas. 
At first his request was refused, but it was granted after a time; and 
one day, about the middle of February, 1847, he took leave of some 
old friends who had attended him to the frontier, and a few minutes 
later found himself out of that native land which he was destined 
never to see again. 

We pass rapidly over the next few years of Mr. Hertzen’s life, 
which were spent in France, in Switzerland, and in Italy, and during 
which he entered into close relations with most of the men who, in 
various countries, came to the front during the stormy period which 
followed the French Revolution of 1848. Towards the end of that 
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period he experienced a heavy blow. A vessel which was conveying 
part of his family across the Mediterranean went down during a 
storm, and his wife and one of his children were among the passen- 
gers who were lost. It is to this great sorrow that he thus alludes 
in his memoirs, at the end of the chapter in which he speaks of the 
interview he was allowed to have, on the eve of his departure for 
Siberia, with her who afterwards became his wife : 

“The recollection of that interview remained long and sacredly 
enshrined within my heart; that moment was one of the happiest my 
life ever knew. But why does the remembrance of that day, and of 
all the happy days of my past life, recall so many mournful details ? 
—a tomb, a wreath of dark-red roses, two children whom I led by the 
hand; and then funeral torches, a little band of exiles, the moon, in 
the distance a sea,“over which warm vapours hovered; some words, 
which for me had no meaning, but yet which made my heart ache. . . 
All is over !” 

We come now to the most stirring period of his life—that which he 
spent here in England, and in which he undertook, and successfully 
carried on, a war in defence of right against might—one in which he 
supported the cause of truth and justice, at that time set at naught 
and trampled under foot in his own country, bidding defiance to what 
seemed to be irresistible powers, and most triumphantly carrying off 
the victory from them. It is difficult to praise sufficiently the good 
work he did during that period, by the aid he contributed towards the 
development of that healthy public feeling in Russia, which has so 
sreatly assisted in rendering not only possible, but actually inevitable, 
the great reforms which have been introduced by the present Emperor. 
And yet, at the time when his first protests were made against the 
crushing despotism of Nicholas, it seemed as if his chance of getting 
a hearing were indeed small; and even he himself can scarcely have 
dreamt that before long his voice would make itself heard, not only 
throughout Russia, but even in every corner of Europe. That was, 
indeed, a dreary time for his countrymen in which his accents first 
fell upon their ears. The heart and brain of Russia seemed numbed 
by the icy rigour of the force which ruled the empire. To the 
little band of exiles who, with weary eyes, looked anxiously in the 
direction of their lost homes, the darkness of night appeared to brood 
over their native land, and no sounds to issue from it, except almost 
inarticulate murmurs of complaint and half-suppressed sobs of anguish. 
To render those sounds articulate, and to make their utterance as 
resonant as the voice of the thunder, was Mr. Hertzen’s hope, and 
Lefore long he saw it fulfilled. But first he had to struggle against 
much difficulty and disappointment. After he had set up his Free 
Jtussian Press in London—* where,” he says, “ space and fog separated 
me from the whole universe ”—he went on printing pamphlets for three 
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years, “not only without selling a single copy, but scarcely being able 
to get a single copy introduced into Russia.” When, at last, a book- 
seller bought ten shillings’ worth of the pamphlet styled “ Baptized 
Property,” the editors were so delighted, that they assigned to the 
half-sovereign a special place of honour, and presented the boy who 
brought it with a shilling. But on the morning of the 4th of March, 
1855, when he began to read his Times as usual, suddenly he caught 
sight of the words, “ Death of the Emperor of Russia.” Immediately, 
he says, he felt as if the weight of years had fallen from his shoulders. 
Out he rushed from his study to tell the good news to his children, to 
the servants, to everyone in the house. Before long friends arrived, 
one after another, full of delight. Champagne was served round ; 
it seemed as if a birthday were being celebrated. Here is his own 
account of what occurred the next day :—“ On Sunday my house was 
full of friends. Poles, Germans, Italians, French, even English, came 
and went with cheerful countenances. The day was bright and warm, 
and after dinner we went into the garden. A number of boys were 
playing by the side of the Thames.” [Mr. Hertzen was then living at 
Twickenham.| “TI called them to the gate, and told them that we were 
rejoicing at the death of a man who was their enemy as well as ours, 
and I gave them a handful of small silver to buy beer and tarts with. 
“Hooray !’ cried the boys. ‘Impernikel is dead!’ My guests began 
flinging sixpences among them. The boys purchased ale, pies, and 
cakes ; and then, calling a man with an organ, they took to dancing. 
From that time, as long as I lived at Twickenham, whenever the boys 
met me in the street, they flung up their caps in the air, and cried, 
“Fmpernikel is.dead! Hooray !’”—with so heathenish a feeling had 
the accursed system of Nicholas inspired many hearts naturally noble 
and generous! 

With the reign of Alexander II. came a period of prosperity for the 
Russian press in London. Mr. Hertzen’s writings, and more especially 
the periodicals he founded—first the Polar Star and then the 
Kolokol or Bell—were smuggled into Russia wholesale, and before 
long his name was revered, his words were awaited with the utmost im- 
patience, from one end of the country to the other. The corruption and 
oppression which, for so many years, had held their own unquestioned 
in that unhappy land, now suddenly found themselves confronted by 
an accuser whom neither threats nor bribes could influence. In olden 
times there had been no power to which the oppressed could appeal ; 
but now, if a case of cruelty or injustice occurred, the victims had but 
to make their sufferings known to Mr. Hertzen, and in a few weeks 
their cry rang through all Europe. In vain did the police attempt 
to stifle the voice of the audacious individual who had assumed the 
functions of a kind of public prosecutor. It was no longer the voice 
of one crying in a wilderness: it made itself heard in every civilised 
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capital ; it spoke in king's palaces; its accents found their way even 
into the smoky hut of the peasant, the tent of the conscript in the 
Caucasus, the dreary home of the exile in Siberia. 

For several years Mr. Hertzen maintained a wonderful hold over 
the affections of those among his countrymen whose thoughts were 
unselfish, and whose aspirations were noble. Had his death taken 
place during that period, he would have had the whole of the educated 
youth of Russia as his mourners; his name would have gone down to 
posterity in his native land with such honour as few names have ever 
obtained. But he lived on, and so outlived his own renown. 

It is well known that it was his sympathy with the Polish insur- 
rection which, more than anything else, destroyed his popularity in 
i Russia. But it was not that alone. Mr. Katkof’s crushing attacks 
in the Russky Viestnil preceded the Polish insurrection by several 
months, and Mr. Hertzen’s popularity, as far as the future national 
party was concerned, was seriously endangered before that mad 
i outbreak took place. A year later it was hopelessly ruined. From 
that time Mr. Hertzen’s occupation was gone. He went on writing 
and printing, but his words were now addressed to alien ears, and 
no longer carried conviction with them. And so, when death came 
suddenly upon him last January, in Paris, it might almost seem 
| to a superficial observer as if his lifelong labour had been all 
in vain. But those who look below the surface, and see how 
many seeds that are buried out of sight and forgotten are silently 














tending towards that maturity in which they will emerge into light 
| and life, and blossom and bear fruit, will feel certain that great and 
lasting results must spring from the toil to which so many years of 
Mr. Hertzen’s life were devoted. The seed which he sowed broadcast 
| over Russia has already borne good fruit, and it will yet bear a far 
more abundant harvest. For the personal liberty enjoyed by the 
millions who a few years ago were slaves—for the courts which now 
i dispense justice where injustice was once the rule—for the many im- 
provements which have taken place in the relations between the 
i governing classes and the governed—the country is in no small measure 
| indebted to the exile whose fiery words did so much to prepare the 
| 
| 





minds of men for the changes which were to come. The debt will 
some day be acknowledged ; and when the time comes for Russia to 
erect a national monument in honour of those of her sons who have 


| | done her most service, it will be strange, indeed, if its constructors 
| do not assign a prominent place to the statue of ALExanpEr Herzen! 
| 
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Che Dird of Passage : 
A STORY OF A FIRST LOVE. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Actuor or “Uncie Sinas,” 
“A Lost Name,” ETC. 





Cuaprer I, 
A VOICE AND NOTHING MORE. 


Everyone knows Golden Friars—that quaint old village of grey stone 
gables, under the shadow of dark elms that grow in little groups of 
twos and threes, standing by the margin of a lake which is built round 
with an amphitheatre of the grandest mountain. 

Westward of this beautiful scene—so wooded, solemn, solitary— 
the aspect of the country changes gradually ; and about twelve miles 
away from that little town, you find yourself in a region strangely 
different. It is monotonous, bleak, and repulsive, with the peculiar 
melancholy and ugliness that characterise a “ moss.” 

Dardale Moss is said to be twelve miles long, and, in some places, 
seven miles broad. It is a wide black level, with only here and there 
a break or a hillock, or a tuft of furze, or a little screen of osiers, to 
vary the stretch of peat and quagmire. 

The arable and pasture land, by which this dank expanse is en- 
compassed as by a shore, throws out long promontories, or recedes into 
mimic bays. Patches of dwarf oak and hazel, and graceful groups of 
the silver-stemmed birch, irregularly fringe its edges, or gather thickly 
on the natural moles and causeways that throw their arms into the 
wide morass. 

This sylvan skirting, and the irregular ascent of the ground imme- 
diately surrounding the moss, redeem its ugliness, and render many of 
its recesses positively picturesque. 

The moon had risen over that black expanse, full ten miles long 
and eight broad, which is well known in one of our northern English 
counties, as I have said, as Dardale Moss. 

The lonely young Squire of Hazelden was striding from tussock to 
tussock over its treacherous surface, homeward, his gun over his 
Shoulder. There is not a living soul of his kith and kin in that 
home, for which, nevertheless, he feels a kindly attachment as he 
draws nearer. Excepting a few scattered boors and peasants, there is 
not a human being living within five miles of Haworth House. “So 
much the better,” thinks the Squire, a little bitterly, for he is poor and 
proud. ; 
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The Squire that day had encountered but one adventure, which, 
except in the solitude of that region, would have been none at all. 
Before the storm had got up, as the sun was setting beyond the low 
horizon of the wide flat moss, he heard not far from him, issuing 
from the thickets of the wood that there skirted the moor, a voice 
with whose sweetness the melancholy of the western light and tinted 
woods accorded ; it rose so clear and sad, that he stopped to listen as 
it sang these words: 


“ The hawthorn tree 
Is dear to me, 
The elver-stone likewise, 
The lonely air 
That lingers there, 
And thought that never dies. 


“Tn evening glow 
The may will blow, 

The stone a shadow cast— 
And stone and tree 
A bield will be 

As in the summers past. 


*¢ And words as dear 
Will others hear, 
Beneath the hawthorn tree, 
In leafy May, 
At fall of day, 
Where I no more shall be.” 


The long note died away as the last beam of the setting sun lighted 
the autumnal boughs of the wood, and silence and twilight came 
together. For some seconds he paused, enchanted ; and then, curious 
to discover the minstrel whose music had moved him so strangely, he 
strode into the wood, and paced its rugged banks and hollows in a 
vain search. 

After this he sate down for a while upon a rock, musing upon this 
song, which had left a vague tenderness in his mind ; and I am almost 
ashamed to say that by the time he had recovered his lost ground, 
and resumed his homeward route, the moon had risen, and a high 
chill wind had begun to blow. 

It is late in autumn now, and this prematurely wintry wind is 
sweeping the melancholy moor; the scud is drifting wildly across the 
moon, and the irregular groups of thorn and stunted oak and birch 
that gather near the edge of the wide moss are tossing their arms in 
an eerie ecstacy, as if beckoning the bogles and dobbies across that 
desolate expanse. 

William Haworth, the Squire of Hazelden, is a tall active fellow, 
with a face that is gentle and manly, and light-brown hair and blue 
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" eyes—a Saxon supported by genealogy, for an ancestor of his fought 
at Hastings for Harold against the Norman. 

Did ever young fellow lead so solitary a life? It has made him, 
perhaps, something of an enthusiast and a dreamer. It has not, 
however, impaired his energy. In this wild solitude he has passions, 
plans, and pride enough to find him work. His life is by no means 
idle or unambitious. 

Striking swiftly towards his home among the bending trees, in the 
sweep of the cold wind, he found himself on a sudden before the 
Druidic ring of cyclopean stones, a relic of prehistoric times, for 
which among antiquarians that lonely place is famous. White, tall, 
and worn—they stood in the moonlight, which, chequered by the flying 
scud, passed over them with swift alternations. 

Light and shadow flew on and on before him over the grass, in 
rapid pulsations, and the old stones alternately gleamed in dazzling 
light and sank in darkness. For the scud was driving across the 
moon, and the flying shadows rolled as if the sward itself was driving 
in ceaseless undulations beneath his feet and through those cyclopean 
columns. 

Standing against one of these stones was a human form. To one 
who well knew the solitude of that neighbourhood the appearing 
of living man or woman at that hour, in such a place, was a 
wonder. 

The wind was cold and wild. The figure was that of a tall slender 
woman with a cloak on, the hood of which was over her head. She 
was leaning lightly with her shoulder against the timeworn stone 
that rose from the grass high above her, and a solitary thorn-tree at 
her side was bending and tossing in the storm, in which also such 
corners of her cloak as she had not gathered close about her were 
flapping and quivering. 

As William Haworth drew near she turned her head for a moment, 
and seemed to look toward him. She took no further notice of his 
approach, and appeared serenely indifferent alike about him and the 
storm. 

The Squire had nothing of the leaven of the man of the world in 
him except ambition. Ie was the son of solitude und thought. He 
had his castles in the air, but spared not himself to make them one 
day real. Thus the romance and shyness of earlier youth remained 
with him, although his pride would have declined to confess either. 

“TI beg pardon—but surely you won't stay there; it is quite awful, 
and the night is growing wilder.” 

There was no answer. 

“ And it is so cold—miserably,” he added. 

“Tam on a journey, sir,” said a clear low voice, and the cloak did 
not move. 
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“Well, but you can’t do without shelter, and the nearest is miles 
away, except my house; there are dangerous places, too, about this 
moss, and people have been lost in it. If you have no objection, 
good old Mrs. Gillyflower will make you comfortable for the night, 
and you are very welcome. The house is mine, and I am going home. 
She will be very glad to see you—pray, don’t think of staying 
here.” 

“You are a man that is kind to the poor—you would wish to see 
them better,” said the same voice, very silvery and civil, with no 
suspicion of the mendicant’s whine in it, or of the uncouth dialect and 
intonation of those northern regions. It was the tone of a person 
whose opinion was of value, and who had a right to give it. 

“Tt matters little what I am, provided I speak truth; this is 


. neither hour nor weather for making a journey on foot, and the storm 


grows worse.” 

“Tt is past seven o'clock ?” said the mantle. 

“ Nearer eight ; it was seven when I passed the cat-stone at Elverden, 
and that is three miles away.” 

“ Well, then, I will go--thank you, sir,” said this voice, that he 
thought so sweet ; and she made a little step forward and stopped, to 
intimate that she was ready to go when he should lead the way. 

It is not always easy to say from what our impressions are gathered : 
perhaps it was something in the shape and bearing, no less than in 
the sweet and fearless tone of the female in the cloak, that resembles 
the grace of a princess who accepts a right, with a secret con- 
sciousness that in so doing she confers a distinction. 

Men who live alone, if they are more reserved, are also simpler 
than their brethren who rough it, and revel in the inns and high- 
ways of life. 

“Thank you very much,” said he, very respectfully; and they 
walked together towards Haworth House, which stands close by. 

Passing by moss-grey rocks, and tossing broom and bramble, and 
eroups of birch and oak, over a very uneven sward, which she trod 
with a step as light and stately as a deer’s, they moved side by side. 

He longed to speak to her, but something restrained him, and 
never a word said she. 

And now before them rises the strong old house of Haworth, built 
of grey stone, with a shingle roof and small windows ; and the shadows 
of the ancient elms that toss and nod about it are sharp on the walls, 
or blurred, as the uncertain moonlight changes. 

The hall-door has a great oldfashioned latch, and standing together 
under the stone porch the Squire essayed to open his door and give 
his guest welcome, but the bolts were drawn and all secure. Then 
he hammered at the door with the knocker, and then whacked the 
old oak more lustily with the butt of his gun. 
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“T’m so sorry the storm prevents their hearing,” said he, a little 
ashamed of his hospitality. 

Perhaps old Martha Gillyflower thought he had outstayed the due 
hour of return, and intended a hint to that effect. 

“T’ll call them, at the windows,” said he. And running round the 
corner and to the far window, which is that one of the three kitchen- 
windows which looks from the side of the house, and having there 
summoned the garrison effectually, he returned to the porch before 
the hall-door was opened. 


Cuapter II. 
HAWORTH HALL. 


Goop Mrs. GintyFrLower was the Squire’s housekeeper. Mall Darrell 
was a wiry girl—a “hobble-de-hoy,” with a check bedgown, bare 
arms, and a rubber that had plainly touched the pots always in her 
hand, and one shoulder something higher than the other; and Mall 
constituted the household whom Mrs. Gillyflower chiefly commanded. 
There was, besides, Peter Clinton—a thick fellow in barragan jacket, and 
trousers always clayey about the knees ; for he was gardener as well as 
groom, and outdoor factotum. ‘Tom’s thumbs looked as if they had 
been beaten broad long ago on an anvil, and his nails and hancs were 
always grimed with garden-mould, and he lived in two rooms that 
were somewhere among the stables. 

The hall-door being unbarred, opened with a swoop that carried 
Mall Darrell, who did the office of porteress, against the wall, and 
made the candle, prudently held a long way off in Martha Gilly- 
flower’s hand, flare with a great agitation. 

“Come in, please,” said William Haworth. 

And the stranger in the cloak, fluttering in the breeze, stepped into 
the hall; and William got his stalwart shoulder to the old oak-door, 
and forced it, with a struggle, into its place, and there was an 
instantaneous calm; and the candle-flame was serene, and lighted 
stout old Martha's face till every wrinkle was marked, and every 
pucker stood out like those of a burgomaster’s wife ina Dutch portrait. 

When Mrs. Gillyflower beheld the stranger, her voluble welcome 
and remonstrance just commenced was suspended, and her lips closed. 
With her chin in the air, and the corners of her mouth depressed, 
she eyed the tall stranger askance, with a jealousy that bordered 
on dignified scorn. 

Without removing her hood, the tall slender form in the dark 
cloak glanced quickly, this way and that, over her shoulder, and from 
under that hood William Haworth had just a shadowy glimpse of 
an oval face and a splendid pair of eyes. 

It was but momentary and obscure, for now she was looking 
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straight at the housekeeper, and the Squire could see again but the 
tournure of the draped figure. 

“ Martha—I say, Mrs. Gillyflower—pray attend to me. I wish you 
to make this” (how was he to style her ?)—“ this lady as comfortable 
as you can. ‘There's a fire, of course—and tea—and—and supper. 
And she is making a journey; and she'll pass to-night under your 
care ; and—and treat her hospitably and kindly, if you please.” 

The young Squire said this with an effort of self-assertion, for he 
was extremely embarrassed by old Martha’s fixed and severe glance, 
which she had transferred from the unknown to him. 

He felt indescribably disconcerted—he felt that he was looking 
“put out;” and his pride resented the contrast which it recognised 
in his guest, who stood there looking at the old woman with an air as 
serene as that of a princess who has taken the veil. 

“ Certainly, sir—you're master here,” said the old servant, dryly ; 
and making a short courtesy, that was rather a snub than a civility, 
to the stranger, she led the way to the kitchen. 

He watched his guest as she walked down the tiled passage, and 
then he turned and entered his study. 

The rooms in that house are not stately—very much the reverse ; 
they are very low, and not very large. Here was one hardly fourteen 
feet square, wainscoted round with oak, with two narrow windows, 
curtained with thick red stuff, discoloured by time, and with a thread- 
bare carpet, much too small for the floor. 

But it is an extremely cosy room notwithstanding. It has a huge 
oldfashioned hearth, in which was then burning a cheery fire of 
mingled peat, wood, and coals, lighting it all up merrily. Right 
opposite, ticked from the wainscot that homeliest and snuggest of 
inelegant articles—a Dutch clock, near to which hung his trout and 
pike rods, his landing-net and gaff, an old silver-mounted pair of 
family horse-pistols, and a duck-gun; all round’ the room were fixed 
the antlers of deer—ancient decorations transferred from the hall; and 
the studious pretensions of the young man were vouched for by a few 
shelves, as rude as the other furniture of the room, from which his 
books showed their well-worn backs. All the furniture was clumsy 
and out of date, and before the fire stood a table hardly compatible 
with romance, on which were tea-things, bread, butter, and a red 
round of beef; while a brass kettle sang pleasantly from the bars. 

“T do hope old Martha is really making her comfortable. I 
wonder who she is? If she is a lady, she does not choose to be 
recognised as such—that is plain. She will know, of course, that I 
could not have asked her, having no lady to receive her, into these 
sitting-rooms.” He glanced round, and smiled as he thought the 
dignified phrase, for he did not actually speak it. ‘ Well—yes; I 
may be better yet—finery, wealth ; never so snug again, though.” 
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I wonder whether moments ever came in which our liberated friend 
Robinson Crusoe regretted his cave, with its rude furniture, his chests 
and his hammock, and his harmless comrades the dog and the parrot, 
and dismissed the tranquil image with a sigh. 

“Tl make no difference: I'll go to the kitchen at my usual hour, 
and smoke my ten minutes by the chimney; but I don’t think old 
Martha would like to disgrace Haworth by neglecting a guest.” 

The young Squire was hungry; he ate heartily. And then he sat 
before the fire; and the thought of the beautiful figure in the dark 
mantle was with him still. 


Cuarter III, 
A BATTLE WITHOUT RESULTS. 


Witu1am Haworrts had poked the fire only twice, when a sharp knock 
at the door announced Mrs. Gillyflower. She closed the door, having 
stumped in, clearing her voice, not to lose time, as she did so, in such 
hot haste to speak was she; and she made a halt, and a “right-face,” 
and a courtesy. 

William was very fond of old Martha, and a little henpecked by 
her. Her air and look embarrassed him ; he was in an unpleasant 
suspense, and had only time to say, “ Well, Martha ?” 

“T’m come, sir, to gie ye warning; I'll leave you this day month, or 
any day sooner ye please. Ia’ been lang enough in Haworth House. 
I shouldn’t ken the ald place, wi’ the changes that’s like to be.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Martha ?—what have I done ?” said the 
Squire, standing up and opening his hands in expostulation. 

“What a’ ye done, Master Willie? Well, I think when ye bring 
in a young fool o’ a lass like that—a young lady, I believe I’m to call 
her—Lady, indeed! Cow-lady (ladybird) off the moss, more like— 
bring her in, I say, by the hand rs 

“J did not bring her in by the hand,” replied William, indig- 
nantly. 

“ And what has that to do wi’ the matter, Master Willie? What 
does it signify, sir? Not that bit o’ stick that’s burning in the peat, 
there. But whether ye brought her in by the hand or no, it’s plain 
ye should put her out by the lug.” 

“Why, what the devil has she been doing?” demanded William, 
firing up with a stamp on the floor. 

“T don’t say she’s been doin’ nout, did I? All I say ’s this—and 
queer crackbrain’d work it is!—how does you and me know who or 
what she is? I won’t make a butty o’ such folk for no one; catter- 
waulin’ over the moss wi’ her company-keeper, mayhap—and a 
brave gowk thy’ve made o’ you—and I’m vexed to think you'd 
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be so dafy. Ye used n’t to du a that lids, Master Willie—and what 
will the nebbers consait ?—and what will the nebbers say ?” 

“Neighbours, indeed! I'd like to know where the neighbours are ; 
and I give them all leave, when you can find them, to say what they 
please. I tell you, Martha, with your nonsense, you are enough to ruin 
the character of fifty men.” And as he said this, indignantly looking 
on her consequential face and dumpy person, his own speech was on a 
sudden so very near upsetting him, that he turned abruptly, and I 
think his shoulders shook a little. 

“Listen to me,” he said, turning again, with a countenance graver 
than ever ; “and perhaps, once for all, you'll hear reason. Returning 
home, only three minutes before I knocked at the kitchen-window, I 
saw this young womar—lI suppose she’s young, as you say so; I’m 
sure I don’t know—standing alone in the storm, at the Mickle Steans. 
I suppose the poor creature meant to pass the night there. Would it 
have been creditable to Haworth House, and the old name, and to you 
as housekeeper, if I had passed her by, and left her in the mirk and 
storm—to be found dead, perhaps, in the morning, within tenscore steps 
of our door? Dec you really mean to say that, in the name of virtue, 
I should have left her, the young woman as you call her, in a storm 
like this—do you hear the windows? do you hear the noise ?—without 
a bield to shelter her, and perhaps to be smoored in the moss? I hope 
there’s hardly such a monster on earth.” 

“Well, you know. Don’t ye be insucha hurry. How could J know ; 
and if, as you say, ‘twas so near the door, and the night being so—T'll 
nodeny. But ye ought to be prudent, Master Willie; ye’re the head o’ 
a house now, mind, and ye’ll be looked to for example; and the apostle 
says—there’s a waster on yon can’le—‘ ye must not avoid evil only, but 
the appearance thereof.’ And I suppose she'll no’ be puttin’ her staff - 
here, and she'll be gangin’ in the morning ; and ’twas very unfortunate 
the thing should have happened so, but being as you say, I suppose it 
just couldn’t be helped, ye’ll no’ be makin’ a custom of it, and that’s all 
we can say about it, if we were to talk till doomsday.” 

Had the guest of Haworth Hall been short and crooked, pitted 
with the smallpox, and blind of an eye, this debate upon eternal 
principles would, I daresay, have been spared: Mrs. Gillyflower would 
not have had a word to say in favour of exposing young women, 
for whole nights together, to storms in the dark; and the ancient 
rites of hospitality would not have found, perhaps, quite so passionate 
a vindicator in William Haworth. 

If feminine beauty be, in general, a letter of recommendation, it is 
also, with the gentler sex, a challenge :and an alarm. It is only a 
different acknowledgment of the power.of the talisman. 

He laughed to himself, as he poked the fire for the third time. 
“ Certainly it is high time I should stand up for my rights a little. 
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Good old Martha would tread down my prerogative to something very 
small indeed, if I allowed her to bully me as she seems to wish; in 
that I suppose they are all pretty much alike, but who is there like 
her in everything else? I could not live in this place if she went away, 
and she could not live away from it; she’s the last of the old people 
here, and she’s such an old darling! I hope, I’m sure,” he suddenly 
thought, “she'll give her her breakfast in the morning.” 


Cuapter LY. 
SMOKE. 


Now, it was a custom of our recluse Squire, every night at a quarter 
to ten (for which important hour he used punctually to set the 
“alarum ” of his Dutch clock), to shut his book, take his pipe, and pay 
old Martha a visit in the kitchen, and have a talk with her as he 
smoked his churchwarden up the capacious chimney. 

At that hour Mall’s scrubbing and scouring for the day was over, 
and good Mrs. Gillyflower’s labours of direction had come to an end ; 
and the kitchen was tranquil, and the “housekeeper” disposed to 
chat a little before she betook herself to her bed. 

The shrilly ring of the clock suddenly startled William from his 
book—it was a quarter to ten. 

“Yes, my smoke. No, I'll not smoke here. I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t take my pipe to the kitchen, as usual, and have a look at 


~ her. I will.” 





And accordingly he popped his homely canister of tobacco into his 
pocket, and with his pipe in his fingers, and a candlestick in the 
other hand (for the hall of Haworth boasted no light), he set out on 
an exploration unusually interesting. 

As he entered the tiled passage, he heard such sounds of merri- 
ment from the kitchen as had not enlivened Haworth Hall for many 
a day. ‘The sound of laughter is not only cheery to listen to, but 
it excites a sympathetic merriment in the hearers; and alone as he 
was, and utterly ignorant of the fun that provoked it, William laughed 
quietly in unison, in spite of himself. 

The laughter which echoed from the kitchen was that of hale old 
Martha, and the young clear cacchination of Mall Darrell ; and between 
these peals he heard a low sweet voice narrating the story that, no 
doubt, stimulated all the mirth. 

He could not find it in his heart to risk its interruption, and he 
waited, enjoying a sympathetic laugh, every time the merriment 
grew wild in the kitchen, until the story was plainly ended, and old 
Mrs. Gillyflower and Mall with great hilarity began to talk together. 
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When this had a little subsided, William, with his pipe in one hand 
and his candle in the other, entered the snug old kitchen. 

His guest was standing in the attitude in which she may have 
recounted her story, with one hand on the tall back of the chair, and 
un indescribable grace, and even dignity, in her pose. He thought he 
had never seen so beautiful and singular a creature. 

There was no vulgar flurry or fidvet : she simply awaited his notice, 
if he chose to give it, with a serene sel -possession. 

Perhaps I shall best describe the points that struck him in the 
diiaiats by transcribing a little pencil-note he made in his study, an 
hour later, in meditative idleness, to aid his memory in making a 
sketch. It is as follows: 

“ Black hair—very black; low forehead; small head, beautifully 
set on; large brilliant black eyes, with long lashes; an oval face; a 
very small nose; small pretty ears; very pretty mouth, brilliantly 
red; very even little teeth; complexion clear brown, with a colour 
seen richly through. Her figure, long-limbed, slender ; flat shoulders, 
and very slender waist; distance from the waist to the feet, long in 
proportion ; her hands small; in walking, her steps not long enough 
to show her feet before her dress; her “dress, I think, a very dark- 
grey, comes up to her throat, and is long in the skirt. She has put 
aside her cloak; a very high bearing ;_ an air of independence and 
equality that resembles command, yet very civil and gentle; periectly 
self-possessed ; her voice low and very sweet, with a pretiy accent. 

“ How comes this something wild and queenlike, with so perfectly 
feminine a bearing ? 

“She zs a lady—I think a foreign one; her accent is not quite 
English. A Spaniard, perhaps. 

“ Suppose she should prove an escaped nun! 

* Not a bad conjecture. I wonder whether that is a conventual 
dress. Iwish I had some drawings. We shall see its colonr with 
certainty in the morning. I think I saw beads and a ervss for a 
moment. 

“ We shall see how she bears the Dille; we shall hear what she 
has to say about religion. 

“ What a Diana she looks ! 

“IT should like to see the villain who, as Sheridan Knowles says, 
dares touch her with but a look!” 

This was jotted down an hour later, and the sheet of paper has 
several sketches, each an improvement on the other, not one sutis- 
iactory ; and under his disappointing essays he had written, in « kind 
of despair : 

“Or lie the borealis’ race. 


’ 


Thut ilits ere you can muri the place. 


39 


Whatever Wiliam had expeeted, be certainly fancied that the 
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embarrassment would have been altogether on the stranger's side. 
Well, it had turned out differently. This girl—she did not look more 
than eighteen—was quite unabashed, and William somehow did not 
mind lighting his pipe until he returned to his quaint study. 

He did not return to his book—that-was pretty well out of his 
head. 

It was simple curiosity, he told himself. Of course she was her- 
self a very interesting person, he allowed, for he was a frank fellow; 
but it was the situation—the romance—the utter uncertainty, that 
really employed his thoughts ; it was, in short, the story more than the 
heroine, he could swear, that exercised his imagination. 

After he had bidden her welcome to Haworth Hall, and they had 
exchanged courtesies upon that occasion as guest and host, she seemed 
no longer to concern herself about his presence; her attention was 
unafiectedly engaged about other things. And while he was telling 
old Martha the story of his adventures on the moss that night, he was 
secretly mortitied to observe that the stranger (for whom he perhaps 
intended it) was whispering something to Mall Darrell. 

One thing was plain, and did not displease him : Martha Gillyflower 
had grown into something more than toleration of her, and the un- 
known had, in fact, grown into high favour with Martha. 

William Haworth went to sleep that night thinking of his guest, 
and the first thing he thought of in the morning was the same run- 
away nun. Dut was she a nun? 

She had made them almost die of laughing with the story of a series 
of adventures which a poor man whom she knew had undergone at a 
fair in Warwickshire. Was that the sort of story which a young lady 
who had taken the veil would have been likely to hear? On the 
other hand, why should she not? She had not always been a nun, 
and even nuns hear stories. 

“T think old Gillyflower would like to keep her for a little longer ;” 
and if so, he would give her leave. 


Cuarrer VY. 
HER sTORY. 


Mrs. GintyrLower and she were sitting next morning in the kitchen, 
at the little deal table, with a coarse but very white cloth on it, and 
the tea-things. Mall Darrell had done her breakfast, and was washing 
potatoes and peeling turnips, quite out of hearing, at the open door of 
the scullery, through which, faintly, were audible in the kitchen the 
crow and gobble of the busy poultry ; and close to the kitchen-window, 
that opened in the side-wall, roses, planted by Peter Clinton, shook 
themselves up and nodded in the comparative shelter, and tapped on 
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the panes, while the tall trees outside swayed their boughs and rustled 
boisterously in the still vehement wind. 

“Darrat ta, lass! yer no gangin’ to-day. Why, see how it blaas, 
an’ the branches swings, an’ the Squire himsel’ has bid ye. An’ I tell 
ye yell no flit the day—ye shan’t goa noo, not a bit—ye'll just bide 
where ye er; ye'll stay ower the night, an’ gang in the mornin’, if ye 
will. I like ye, lass; I see ye’re none o’ them flirligig fools; ye hev 
sense an’ observation, an’ ye ken the ald saw to ‘be merry an’ wise.’ 
Ye can make a body laugh when ye like. But ye’re no gilliver, not a 
bit ; ye heve principles an’ feelin’ like mysel’, though ye don’t keep 
braggin’ o’ them, nor talkin’ any such clish-ma-clash; an’ I like ye, 
lass, an’ I should na wonder if I came to like ye better.” 

Old Martha was talking heartily, and honestly too. She had formed, 
instinctively, a good opinion of her new acquaintance; and such opinions, 
mysteriously but irresistibly derived, command our confidence often 
more than any others. 

She meant to be encouraging; she had placed her broad dumpy 
hand upon the slender one of the girl, whose arm rested on the table. 

The girl looked at her with a grave countenance, in which were 
yet mingled expressions odd: something of amusement—something 
of disdain—something of liking. 

“ Well, Mrs. Gillyflower,” she said, drawing back her hand sedately, 
“you're kind—I don’t mind if I do; ’twill be four rounds of the clock 
to-morrow ; after that, 1 provide for myself.” 

“Provide {or yersel’? Well, I’m glad ye hev no care o’ that sort 
to grieve ye; yee sure ye can?” 

“T can.” 

“Hm! Well, that’s a comfort—people and friends, I daresay ?” 

“T have friends, and I have relations,” said the girl, quietly. 

‘* Where do they live ?” 

“A good many miles away, but not so far that my feet won't carry 
me to them. I can walk a long way, when I like.” 

Mrs. Gillyflower was curious; her little round grey eyes were 
peering vainly into the dark, fiery, unfathomable eyes of the girl. 

She felt that this girl was a different nature—a more potent spirit— 
that she could make nothing of her. 

“ Well, lass, I tell ye what,” said the old woman. “ We are not ower 
rich here, any 0’ us; that is, we hey quite enough, d’ye mind, but none 
to spare. But I doubt ye’r ill-provided—an’ I have a bit o’ money by 
me—an’ I'd like to lend ye a pound, an’ ye'll pay me whean ye can, 
or whean ye like; but yell want somethin’ by the way, an’ ye'll no 
refuse.” 

The girl quickly replaced her hand on the dumpy fingers of the old 
woman, with a movement like a caress; and with a wild smile she 
looked on her for a moment, and said: “You are very good-natured, 
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Mrs. Gillyflower—yes, and if it ever lies in my way to do you a good 
turn, I'll do it. Thank you very kindly; it was well-meant, but I don’t 
need it, Mrs. Gillyflower. Look here !” and from her pocket she took a 
little scarlet-cloth purse with a silk cord tied round it, and poured out 
a tiny pile of silver on the table; and then, sweeping it back again, she 
continued: “And I'll tell you how I happen to be making this journey 
alone—I didu’t intend, but you're good-natured—lI ran away !” 

“Ran away, child—hey ? Not from a husband, though ?” she asked, 
with a sudden consternation. 

The stianger laughed. 

“No—no! that never was our way. I’ve been used cruel bad. I’ve 
a stepmother. I wouldn’t wonder if you had a stepmother yourself, 
once ?” she added, after a moment's pause. 

“Well, noo, that és queer. So I had, lass, that was a tazzle, I can 
tell ye, and mickle she made me dree. I forgie her, an’ may God forgie 
her too! But I'll never forget her, if I was to live for a thousand year.— 
An’ so ye hey a stepmother? Tell me more, poor lassie! I ween there 
was cause, an’ to spare, why ye should flee out o’ her hands, as Jacob 
did fra the hands o’ his unnatural brother Esau.” 

“Twas all about a man,” said the girl. 

“A man?” repeated Martha Gillytlower, much interested. “ Well— 
go on, dear.” 

“She wanted to give me to a wicked man—the worst fellow, almost, 
she knew. Ha!” 

The ejaculation was like a gasp, quick and hard, and accompanied 
with a strange smile that showed her little white teeth suddenly— 
expressed abhorrence powerfully. 

“That fellow, as I guess from the looks and whispers of some that 
knows all about him, has murdered people—several, and I think I know 
where some of the graves is. Well, there was a man to choose! And I 
said ‘No.’ She wanted to be rid o’ me, for one thing, and to put me 
into the hands of a devil, for another. I said ‘ No, I'd die first.’” 

“Ye were right; I’d a done the same mysel’, lass. I telt ye, right. 
I kenned quick enough ye were nane o’ them strackle-brained queans, 
I kenned ye had reason for what ye did.” 

“ Ay, so I had. And she and I had words, and she snatched up the 
cudgel to break my head ; and I caught it fast in my hand, and I flung 
her down; and ’twas just ay or no with me should I kill her—it’s a 
heavy cudgel—’twas like lightnin’; I did not know myself—just a 
flicker and a chance—but I didn’t come down with it, and I flung it 
over the casties; and said I, ‘ Tis the last time ye’ll ever lift that to 
me!’ and I left her that night.” 

“And right well done o’ you. I’m maist sorry ye did not gie her 
a clink whaar ’twould make her lugs sing, a-toppa t’ head; but ye 
did right to spare her, ‘twas only what a Christian should.” 
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“ And she'll try to set that fellow on my a, ” continued the girk, 
“to kill me, if she can.” 

“ And where did you live ?” 

“ Well—a good way off—the name don’t matter.” 

“ And where are ye gangin’ f” 

“To friends and kin.” 

“ And had ye no kin living nigh yer stepmother ?” 

“Ay, some; they left me to her, though—they don’t care. I have a 
grand-aunt there; if she was younger, she loves me, and would not 
see me wronged, but she’s too old for that work; and—ye were so 
kind, I’ve told ye all—and I mind the time I thought there was not a 
sore heart or wildered brain in all the world—Hey! Why, there’s a 
bird and a pretty cage! That’s a bullfinch, and it can’t whistle, ’m 
sure, but I'll teach it!” And by this time she was beside the cage, 
and began very sweetly to whistle a little tune. “ Ay—ay, see how he 
cocks his ear! I love birds! He will, the darling—he’ll whistle, I 
tell ye!” 


Cuapter VI. 
SUNRISE AND LIGHT. 


Prrer Curmton rode the pony to the queer little post-town nine miles 
away, once a week, sometimes twice, when the Squire expected a 
letter, and brought home, at least, the county newspaper. 

That morning the Beacon of Northumbria lay long on his table 
unopened. The Squire’s head was running upon the adventure of 
last night, and the beautiful guest whom a chance storm had cast at 
his door. When at last he did unfold that chronicle, a minute 
assured him that ‘‘ there was nothing in the paper.” How wearisome 
seemed the doings of the magistrates, the price of sheep, even the 
excitement of the hour—the inquest upon the pedlar who died of a 
heart-complaint, at the “ George,” in Golden Friars ! 

But when he took up the paper a second time, a little paragraph, 
hid away in a corner, accidentally caught his eye, and instantly riveted 
his attention. It was printed in the following terms :— 

“The neighbourhood of l‘othergang, twelve miles from Tatham, on 
the old Harrowgate Road, and on the borders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, was thrown into considerable excitement, on the morning 
of the 14th instant, by the intelligence that a young nun had made 
her escape in the course of the night from the Convent of St. Mary, 
which was opened about five years since, as our readers will remember, 
with considerable éclat, near that hamlet. She is supposed to be 
travelling on foot, most probably in the direction of Morpeth, where 
she is stated to have some Protestant relatives resident, on whose 
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protection she probably reckons. Formal information has been given 
to the magistrates of this elopement by the Superioress of the 
Convent, who thus invokes the aid of the civil power to recover 
the custody of the young person who has made her escape. It is 
understood, however, that some messengers in the employment of 
the convent are already in pursuit. In the convent she is styled 
Sister Euphemia—her real name has not transpired. She is stated to 
be under 20, rather tall and slight, with dark eyes and hair—intel- 
ligent, and good-looking. Her conventual faults were—‘too great 
@ proneness to talk,’ ‘ restlessness,’ a ‘tendency to levity,’ and ‘a 
disposition to question the authority of superiors.’ Great excitement 
prevails in the neighbourhood, and we need hardly say that the 
sympathies of the inhabitants are altogether with the poor young 
nun who has made her escape. It is thought that any attempt to 
bring her back publicly, and consign her to the tender mercies of the 
conventual authorities, would produce a very alarming state of feeling 
in the vicinity—possibly a somewhat riotous search and rescue within 
the walls of the convent itself. It is stated that the local magis- 
trates have applied to the Home Office for instructions under the 
circumstances.” 

This piece of intelligence William Haworth read over and over till 
he, could have repeated it, word for word, by rote. 

Nothing in the paper, indeed? Floods of light ! 

William changed colour again and again—from red to pale, and 
from pale to red. 

Had that eloquent paper, the Beacon of Northumbria, ever excited 
readers so fearfully before ? 

With a great sigh, at last the Squire laid the paper down, smiling 
darkly to himself over the discovered mystery. For the present he 
would keep his proofs to himself. With his penknife he carved the para- 
graph out of its place in the paper, and locked it up quickly in his desk. 

He would not take old Martha quite into his confidence ; but he 
must sound her, and put the solution conjecturally before her. Her 
opportunities were so multitudinous; trifles would help the proof. 
It was very odd, but the idea had struck him, at once, that this girl, 
with her singular manners and unaccountable dignity, might be what 
this paragraph very nearly proved her. 

He might, he thought, fairly be a little conceited of his penetration. 
The thing, however, was not quite proved yet. The solution might 
be something quite different. But, with the same dark smile, he 
thought, “ We must at least admit that it is not altogether improbable.” 

Half an hour after, also, Mrs. Gillyflower, having no one else to 
talk to, popped into William’s study, and after some conversation— 
about Peter Clinton’s administration of the garden, and the old 
kitchen-jack that would not wind—suddenly recalled his wandering 
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thoughts, and fixed them in a moment, by beginning: “That poor 
young lass has been and telt me all that’s foan-out at heyam, and ill- 
served she has been wi’ a raggard stepmother. I ken that sort ower- 
weel mysel.” 

And with this exordium she told the story, and William shut his 
Sanscrit Dictionary, and stood listening with a romantic intensity, and 
his elbow on the chimneypiece. 

The Squire of Haworth Hall had been a distinguished man in his 
colleze—a hard reader when he chose, a debater, a writer of essays ; 
and he was, like many ingenious men with brilliant imaginations, one 
who could see a good way into a millstone. 

“That young lady,” said he—“for so I am sure she is—has a 
rosary with a cross to it; I saw it for a moment. Mind, Martha, 
this is quite between you and me, and you are not to repeat a word of 
it. She has quarrelled with her superioress, and possibly about some 
confessor she dislikes. She calls her superioress a stepmother, and 
soon. If we had time, I've a book there, which says, that when nuns 
have any complaint to make of their condition to people of the world, 
they often do so in allegory—I mean, a kind of parable.” 

“Well, that is queer. I never saa a nun in a’ my days before, an’ 
I should not wonder; but who'd think, to look at her an’ hear her 
talk, she was that sly ; but I consayted them nuns was always dressed. 
in a windin’-sheet like, but doubtless you know best.” 

“ Nothing, except from books. And she stays till to-morrow, then ? 
That’s right. The wind has shifted, not at this side of the house now; 
but still it is a high wind, and may be higher by evening.” 

“T left her whistling to the bird. She did look bonny, keekin’ 
into the cage! She’s a bonny lass, ain’t she ?” 

“Yes—I daresay those who like dark beauties; but I’m held so 
fast to my books that my eyes are growing old, I fancy, and they can 
hardly admire anything. My eyes are on Sanscrit, and my heart in 
India. Not but I hope to come home, some day, with a hatiul of 
money, to spend the rest of my days in the old place—where you are 
to welcome me back again, mind; and youll keep the old house 
together, and the fire burning, while I'm away, and write me a letter 
every post ; and you'll have my tea and a hot bannock ready for me, 
just in the old way, the evening I come back.” 

And, so saying, he placed a hand on each shoulder of the old 
woman, and looked very kindly down into her face. 

“Hey, yer na gane yet, man—who kens ?” said the old woman. 

“True enough—who kens? as you say, Martha.” 

“ Ay, ay—man proposes, God disposes ; and I'll not be greetin’ for 
my bonny lad, till I see his trunk packed and his hat on, for the flittin’.” 

And with these words, smiling bravely, her eyes filled up with tears ; 
and turning briskly, she said: 
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“ Hoot, lad—I’m wastin the whole mornin’, and nothin’ down for 
dinner yet, and talk ’ill never mak ye fat. Get along wi’ ye, an’ let’s 
mind our business.” 

And away she trotted. 

The Squire went to the window; and to the left, a little way off, 
he saw the tall slender girl, very busy choosing and plucking roses 
from the huge bushes that grew near the paling. 

How her head is set on! How she holds herself! She steps 
like a deer. How beautiful she is!—how elegant! How small her 
hand is! 

Her black tresses were blown in the wind, and her fingers brushed 
them back every now and then. He lowered the window, smiling. 
At the noise she looked round at him, from the nodding bunch of 
roses in her hand, standing quite still, very gravely. Then she said 
something he could not hear, and smiled a little anxiously, and looked 
gravely at him again. 

“ You are too much at the corner there,” he called, smilingly ; “ it is 
quite sheltered this way.” 

She drew near, in her leisurely way, walking with her short steps 
and high air; and with her grave proud look, she said, with the roses 
in her hand, a little toward him : 

“TI was gathering some flowers, sir; I hope it ain’t any harm ?” 

There is something interesting in ‘that voice, so sweet and gentle, 
that contrasts, somehow, with the style of her beauty and her proud 
bearing. 

“ Would not you be better with something on? Aren’t you afraid of 
this rough wind? If you'll allow me, I'll goandask Mrs. Gillyflower 
for your cloak and bonnet ; I'll fetch it in a moment.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” she answered, still gravely, though he was 
smiling. “I like the wind; I’m used to it—it never hurt anyone.” 

“ Well, you'll allow me to show you where there are much better 
roses, and I think other flowers ?” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

In a moment he was out on the grass—without a hat, of course ; 
he would have been ashamed to wear one while her head was 
uncovered.” 

“Tt is so sheltered this way,’ he said, “just round this corner ; 
and here, you see, the roses grow like great hedges.” 

And so they did—nothing the better of the wind, of course, but still 
very splendid festoons of red, white, and yellow roses. 

“And this little nook is so sheltered ; you don’t feel the wind 
unpleasantly here.” 

lt was a recess under the gable of the house, beyond which were 
the rear of tall stable-walls covered with ivy, and a great walnut 
tree threw its shadow on the grass. 
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“Oh, yes; those roses are very fine; may I gather some, sir ?” 

“ Certainly,” said William, in a lower tone, that confessed the power 
of beauty. “ You are very welcome to anything, everything you like, 
at Haworth.” 

William’s colour was heightened as he spoke. But there was 
nothing in the girl’s manner to show that she thought herself 
addressed in any unusual strain, or that the speech could be made to 
comprel:end more than the flowers she had asked leave to take. 

For a few seconds they were both quite silent, and the handsome 
girl went on plucking these roses. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE SQUIRE IMPROVES HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH HIS GUEST. 


Wittram was longing to talk, but he did not know how to begin. 
He felt a little géné. In the girl’s serenity there was a feeling of 
inferiority that embarrassed him. He was very much afraid that she 
would have completed her task, and gone away with her arm laden 
with flowers, before he had made up his mind what to say. He was 
standing beside her without a word, and looking, he began to think, 
very foolish; and his awkwardness was enhanced by the secret mis- 
giving, “ What an ass she must think me!” 

At last a thought struck him, and he said: 

*T was so glad you stayed with us.” 

“ You are very kind, sir—yes, forty-eight hours—thank you, sir.” 

“Tf you had gone, you know, it would have been as much as saying 
you thought us churls, and did not trust our hospitality ; and 1 wish— 
it is not impertinence, I assure you—toask you, if you'll allow me, just 
a question or two. May 1?.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the girl, turning toward him, and standing 
like a picture of a Southern Flora, with her roses hanging clustered 
over her arm, and her eyes lowered to the grass near her toot. She 
does not look as if he were going to question her, but proud and grave, 
as a princess going to hear a petition. 

“Tt was only this,” he began. “ Mrs. Gillyflower says you are 
going to make a journey, to the residence of some of your friends. I 
don’t kuow, of course, what the distance may be; but if you will allow 
me, I will tell Clinton, and you can drive in the tax-cart, twenty 
miles, in any direction you please.” 

“Thank you, sir—that’s very kind of you; but I'll walk, sir,’ said 
this independent heroine. ‘I’ve very good shoes, sir.” 

And, by way of demonstration, she put out, in a strong shoe, the 
very slenderest and shapeliest foot he had ever seen. 

“ Well—and will you pardon me this? You know you are very 
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young,” he added, wisely, “and you can’t have much experience in 
travelling, especially in such travelling. And I rather think you have 
been leading a particularly quiet life.” 

He said this pointedly, apropos of another accidental glimpse of 
her rosary, and he paused jor a little; but there followed not the 
least sign or movement to indicate acquiescence or denial. 

“And at all events,” he said, “I wish so very much you would 
allow me to renew Mrs. Gillyflower’s offer; she is really quite un- 
happy about it, and so am I—very; you ought to have some litile 
provision more than she says you have about you.” 

“ That’s good of you, sir, but I have more money than I want; very 
little would carry me a long way.” 

“T see you are more cruel than you look; you won’t allow me to 
be of the least use—you'll accept nothing from us. I think that is 
hardly kind, Miss—Miss You have not even told me your name.” 

“Any name you please will do, sir.” 

“Oh, I may take my choice,” he laughed. “I know that young 
ladies, when they betake themselves to a solitary life, change their 
names, as they do when they marry. Miss Mayflower, or Miss 
Nightingale, becomes Sister Eugenia, or Sister Cecilia ; and I suppose 
you mean that I am at liberty to choose from the calendar, and I 
can’t choose very wrong.” 

He said all this archly ; he fancied—simple youth !—that he might 
bring about a confidence, and become a champion ; and he was growing 
to feel that he would give half Haworth for a chance of fighting in 
her quarrel. But the girl stood, as before, with her eyes lowered to 
the grass near her foot. 

“ You've refused all my poor requests,” said he. “I believe that 
compassion is killed in the shadow of the cloister, and a cruel purity, 
taintless and cold as snow, dwells only, in that colourless and freezing 
life. May I ask you a question ?” 

* Surely, sir.” 

“Ts it true that you fear a revengeful man is in pursuit of you ?” 

“Mrs. Gillyflower told you that—did not she?” asked the girl, 
raising her splendid eyes to his. 

“Yes, certainly, it was she,” he replied. 

“Tt is so, sir—quite true. That’s why I stayed ; I would not have 
him overtake me in a lonely place. He’s always plotting mischief and 
rolling revenges. They say he’s mad; drink, I think, has made his 
brain unsound. I should have to run and fight, and fight and run, 
for my life. He would not think twice; he’d fell me with his cudgel, 
as ready as look, and throw me in a brook.” 

“Thank you for speaking so frankly,” said he. “ Now, remember 
you are my guest, and your life is dear to me; you shan’t leave this 
to-morrow.” 
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“Have you heard he’s about here ?” she asked. 

“No matter,” said he, evading. “ You must stay over to-morrow. 
I say I will not risk you.” , 

“T would stay to-morrow, sir, only I'm sure my people will be 
looking for me; I sent them word.” 

“ That’s no reason. If they care for you as they ought, they should 
be only too glad that you were made safe until that ruffian is off your 
track. Pray remain; do—I entreat!” 

He placed his hand upon her arm as he pleaded. 

“Tt is very good of you, sir; and as you say, so I will.” 

“You have made me so happy,” said he, and he did look quite 
radiant; “and I'll tell Martha. Perhaps you'd prefer that she 
should ask you; and would not it be well if you told her everything ? 
You have no idea what a wise old woman she is. She could give you 
such good counsel, and who knows but it may end by your staying 
with her—for I’m sure you like a quiet life—a great deal longer than 
you ever dreamed.” 

And so he went on, eloquently, for a good while. 

What was there so odd and unsatisfactory, in the expression of her 
beautiful features, as the girl listened to his eloquence? He tried 
afterwards to analyse it. It resembled the expression which they 
wore in conversation with Martha Gillyflower—the expression with 
which a beautiful girl might listen to the kindly prattle of a child 
who thought itself wondrous wise. Amused superiority and good- 
nature, and something of sadness and compassion, were there. 

“Well, I’ve been giving very wise advice, as I supposed, and I see 
you are laughing at me,” said he, with a smile. 

“No, sir, I don’t laugh; you would not think that, but what you 
say would not answer me; there’s no one thing about it I could do.” 

She smiled genuinely now, and shook her bead. 

“ Well, ’'ve had my innings, and done no good; will you try now? 
I should be very glad of good advice. Here I am, a poor man, of an 
old but decayed family, and far from content with his lot: what do 
you advise me to do ?” 

“T’m not fit to advise such as you are, sir.” 

“Pray do, though. How can you tell?—how can 1? I have no 
one to advise me, and your counsel might be the very best I could have.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, but try—pray do.” 

“Do you understand horses ?” 

“Te.” 

“Are you going for a soldier ?” 

“No; what would you change about me ?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I think Id throw the books out o’ the 
window.” 
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“Why ?” 
” They're not manly. Why should you be sitting all day, like a 
woman, in a room—stifling ?” 

“But I must earn money, and I can’t do that without reading.” 

“Liberty is better than money. What does a man want, after all, 
but bread and health? Men shutting themselves up in a house, like | 
ladies! I sometimes wonder they’re not ashamed !” 

There was no enthusiasm, real or affected, in this speech, which 
she spoke musingly ; but it nettled him, for he thought he saw in her 
pretty face more of the old expression of amusement and disdain. 

“ Well, I for one don’t like it—I hate it!” pleaded he. “ But so it 
is. We must do it, or be nowhere in the great race.” 

“The great race up a hill, they say, and over a scawr; that’s what 
makes them old and tired before they’re well begun, spending their 
lives chasing—nothing !—in place of learning how little will make a 
man happy, and living in freedom.” 

He looked in her face, and somehow he felt that the girl was right, 
and life a fallacy and a perversion. 

“‘T daresay you are right,” he said, witha sigh. “I’m sure you 
are right ; but we are entered so early for the race—in for the combat 
before we know ; and then habit and pride. You speak truth, I think ; 
but, after a certain point is past, truth only makes us sad.” 

“Tm going now, sir; in——” 

“ And—and—you won’t tell me your name ?” 

“T could tell you many names, sir, that would do as well as mine.” 

“ As well !—How ?” 

{ “ As well to call me by, for a day.” 

“ Well, you won’t trust me.” 

“There's none but enemies near here that knows my name. I'd 
rather not, sir.” 

“T must only make a guess, then—shall I?” 

“No harm, sir—no good; you'll never guess it,” she answered, 
carelessly. 

“ Will you tell me truly if I make a good guess ?” 
¢ “I don’t think you will.” 

“T think I could tell you one that is very like it.” 

“Perhaps you could, sir.” | 

“Well, then, I think it is not very unlike—Huphemia,” said 
William Haworth, with a smile. 
~. His meaning glance was met by a sudden flash from the girl's 
splendid eyes; and she looked at him, for a moment or two, with a 
sort of startled expectation. It subsided in a moment more, but the 
Squire had made his inferences. 
> “You see, I’m not quite so much in the dark as you supposed,” 
said he, still smiling; and then more earnestly he continued: “But 
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you are not to suppose—I am sure you could not do me that wrong— 
that if an accident has told me more than you intended to confess, I 
could be base and cowardly enough to permit any human being, while 
you honour my poor house with your presence, to trouble your quiet, 
or endanger your liberty. Pray rely upon me. We have never been 
cowards—never been traitors. I would defend you with my life!” 

She looked with a side-glance of her large eyes in the face of the 
enthusiastic young man, and then down on the flowers that lay ina 
blooming sheaf on her arm, and said: 

“Some folks say you northern squires are hard—but all agree 
you're proud—and you'll allow none, small or great, that depends on 
you to be wronged ; and I think you're kind beside, sir, and would 
not like to see anyone in trouble. Is not that so?” 

William smiled. 

“ You give us north-countrymen a good character, and me in par- 
ticular ; and I am too much gratified by your commendation to refuse 
it. But, be’ that how it may, rely on us; we will take good care of 
you while you remain at Haworth.” 

“You are good to me—all,” said the girl; “and, please sir, I'll go 
in with these roses now—very kind ; and I hope God will bless you !” 

“ And, mind, you've promised you stay over to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, sir—thanks.” 

“Give me your hand upon it.” 

And so she did, instantly. What a pretty slender hand it was! 
He was holding it longer than need be. 

“T keep my word, sir, always. I’m grateful, sir, for your kindness,” 
_ she said, with a grave and gentle air, drawing her hand back at the 
same time, as if to settle the straggling flowers on her arm; and so 
she was gone, and he alone. 

And William Haworth sighed, and leaned his shoulder against the 
tree, and sighed again. He was thinking of liberty, and sighing to 
think that yearning for it was vain as for heaven. And yet—why ? 


Cuapter VIII. 
“ YOOK, NACK, BALLO.” 


THAT EVENING, in his study, William was disturbed by faint and 
far-away sounds of merriment from the kitchen. It is a house of 
thick walls, and strong doors, but in the silence of his room the merry 
vibration reached him. He went into the hall and listened, and heard, 
at the end of the passage which leads to the kitchen, such a hurly- 
burly of hilarity as he could not have conceived it possible for only 
three people to make. 
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The old housekeeper was screaming peal after peal of langhter, such 
as he did not think mortal could utter, and retain any breath at all. 
A wonderful grunting or snoring sound, uttered with a sort of rhythm, 
accompanied one of the oldest songs he had ever heard, the melody of 
which resembled a piece of church-music, with a wild comic refrain 
attached to it at every verse. It was sung by a very sweet voice—a 
demi-contralto, rich and powerful, which somehow he had no difficulty 
in allotting to the stranger. 

Now what could the row be, he wondered: some fun, of course, that 
delightful girl has set going. 

Well, certainly, she was the mistress of these revels, and very funny 
the fun was to witness, if not to describe. 

They had been drinking their tea together—Mrs. Gillyflower, the 
guest, and Mall. Tea ended, the girl had resumed her work, and old 
Martha and the stranger began to talk. A very voluble companion, 
in truth, was this guest, and kept the old woman, who loved a talk and 
a story, very agreeably employed. 

Now she was telling her a long story—the sort of thing that old 
housekeepers like to gossip over. It was about her mother’s last 
illness, and her death. 

There were touching incidents at the close, and the young girl told 
them with a true simple eloquence, that moved good Martha Gilly- 
flower, albeit she despised the melting mood, to tears. 

That strange girl did not weep, although she drew tears from the 
proud energetic old woman. 

“ Come—come, ma’am, you must cry no more; I'll bite your little 
finger if you do.” 

The old woman looked at her, not knowing what to make of her 
threat ; for she seemed very serious, and showed the tiny edge of her 
white teeth. 

“ Na—na, lass! ye’ll no bite my finger,” said Mrs. Gillyflower, 
drying her eyes quickly, with a little severity. 

“Don’t you tempt me, Mrs. Gillyflower.” 

“ Don’t ye talk nonsense, child.” 

“Well, ye’ve stopped crying, and that’s all I wanted. Mali’s done 
her work; we're going to dance a dance for ye. Grive her leave to 
come—do, please; pray do.—Mall! Mrs. Gillyflower says ye may come.” 

Well, Mrs. Gillyflower did agree, with just reluctance and conditions 
enough to reserve her importance, and in a moment the tiled floor 
was cleared. 

“ Where’s the bellows? that’s right—and here’s a stick. Now, Mrs. 
Gillyflower—mind, I’m the bear-leader, and a fiddler beside; and the 
bear is sick, and I’m lamenting with him over his sickness, and we 
try a dance now and then, but it won’t do; and Mall is the bear. I'll 
have her ready in a minute; and may I throw this wood on the fire to 
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make a good blaze, that you may see us well? Come in, Mall—bring 
your candle—come into the room, till I dress you for the bear.” 

Grinning from ear to ear, in marched Mall, with lengthy strides, and 
in two or three minutes emerged with a vizard on, made of brown-paper 
stitched over with tufts of black wool, a clever imitation of a bear's 
head; her arms and legs encased in long black stockings, the feet of 
which were stuffed out so as to resemble two long paws. The gait of 
the bear had been carefully rehearsed. The bear was muzzled, and a 
cord from its nose tied round the fiddler’s arm: and with bent knees, 
lifting its feet high at every step, and paws raised after the manner of 
a begging dog—her dark dress so disposed and tied about her as to 
harmonise with the other dispositions, and make a very good rough 
imitation of the brute—in came the interesting invalid, hanging his 
head, now on this side, now on that, and emitting dolorous grunts ; 
while the woebegone fiddler, with his bellows to his chin, the stick, by 
way of bow, across it, and the cord about his arm—turning up his eyes 
in agony, or rolling them on the bear with rueful affection—gave a 
final charge to his associate performer : 

“ Now, mind all I said. Remember when ye sit down, and when ye 
stand up ; and every time I call ye ‘ Sir Bruin, the Bear,’ ye make a low 
bow, mind; and when I sing ‘My son! my son!’ ye hug me with your 
arms ; and when I sing quick, ‘Oh, poor fallow—Yock, nack, ballo !* 
then ye dance round, first on one leg and then on the other ; and when 
I say ‘ Chatters, mooie, cherrot—We'll drive him in the barrow,’ you sit 
down fainting-like. And now look, Mrs. Gillyflower, please ; we're just 
beginning.” 

It needed no such exhortation, for that good woman, with a recluse’s 
appetite for fun, was staring and listening, all eye and ear, with a 
preparatory grin on. 

So the dramatic dance and song commenced: and to those who have 
ever witnessed it performed with the gravity of genuine humour, the 
mutual and somewhat ceremonious respect of the bear and the fiddler, 
the suffering and the sympathy, the tender affection and condolings, 
and the momentary gleams of hope and hilarity—it will be no wonder 
that, before it had proceeded far, old Martha was in such screams of 
laughter that it was a marvel she did not roll off her chair, or die in 
the struggle to catch her breath. 

The beautiful creature who played the fiddler could not, do what she 
would, divest herself of her grace and her prettiness, and her clever 
acting was made but the more irresistible by these pleasant incongruities. 


* In a foreign language, which the stranger understood, these words 
mean, ‘“ Eyes, nose, hair ;” and were introduced in the refrain describing the 
ubiquity of the sufferings of Sir Bruin, every part being affected. 
~+ In the same language, and similarly introduced, these words mean, 
“Teeth, mouth, head.” 
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Old Martha shook—she shrieked—she rolled; down her cheeks 
streamed tears of merriment; she inarticulately waved her hands im- 
ploringly, to arrest the fun that was convulsing her. But it proceeded 
to the end, and caused the uproar that disturbed William, who, I am 
afraid, was beginning to grow more idle than was right. 

He would have liked to pay his visit to Mrs. Gillyflower then, but 
he feared he might interrupt the fun. He stood, and listened to the 
strange hurly-burly, highly amused, and also interested. Sometimes 
he lost patience with honest Martha, whose roars of laughter almost 
drowned the song, which he thought wonderfully quaint and pretty, 
and the voice quite beautiful. I think he was fast falling in love 
with his mysterious guest. 

“ Well,” said old Martha, breaking in on his solitude, “that’s the 
lithesomest lass that ever I sid. If you'd a’ sin how connily she 
did it !” 

“T heard you laughing, and I thought I heard singing.” 

“So you did,” cried Martha, hilariously, and she described the 
whole performance with boisterous merriment. 

“T tell you what, I never laughed so in my life before ; an’ I say a 
play in the York theatre, an’ singin’ an’ dancin’ there, but nothin’ 
like this to make a body laugh. Hoot, man! where war ye that ye 
didn’t come and see it ?—ye’d a’ never forget it while ye lived. I wish 
she may be as skilled in graver things, tho’, but I don’t know what 
to make of her.” 

“ What is it, then? tell me what you mean,” said he, struck by the 
sudden gravity of her looks. 

“Well, I'll tell ye. I took down the Bible this evening, when we had 
done our tea, and I read a chapter; and she listened quite quiet, and 
when I shut it she asked me, ‘ What book is that?’ TI looked at her, 
thinkin’ she was funnin’ me. But twasn’t nothin’o’ thekind. Then 
I consayted she meant, ‘ What book o’ the Old Testament is it? SoI 
said, ‘Genesis,’ ‘ And who wrote Genesis ?’ says she. ‘The Bible,’ says 
I, ‘is the Word of God.’ ‘Ay, but you said this is Genesis,’ says she. 
‘An’ don’t you know,’ says I, ‘ that Genesis is a part o’ the Bible?’ ‘I 
might a’ known it,’ says she, ‘if I liked.’ Well, that puzzled me a 
bit, and I looked at her in a sort o’ jummlement, for I didn’t know 
what to make o’ her; and seein’ me look so earnest, she laughed 
hearty, you'd think she’d a’ died a’most. Well, I considered, an’ re- 
membrin’ what ye said, I thought, if she be a nun she must be a 
Catholic, an’ Catholics, as I’ve heard say, never reads their Bibles; so 
just to try, says I, ‘ To-morrow’s Sunda, ye’ll be comin’ to church, I sup- 
pose?’ ‘ The Squire goes to church?’ says she. ‘ Yes, an’ reads his 
Bible, too, says I. ‘I don’t mind if I do, says she; ‘ but my bonnet 
blew off on the moss the evening I came, and can ye lend me anything 
to put on my head?—an’ I’ve no good clothes, nothin’ with me.’ §So 
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Mall is stayin’ at home, an’ she'll lend her Sunda bonnet, an’ she’s 
comin’ to church ; so she can’t be a Catholic, ye see.” 

“That does not follow—it is no proof at all. I’ve seen Roman 
Catholics in church. They have no objection—at least no difficulty. 
They can say their own prayers to themselves while ours are being 
read, and so don’t hear one word of them. Have you ever seen her 
tell her beads, though, or tap her breast with her closed hand at her 
prayers ?” 

“T don’t go into her room for her candle till she’s in bed, so I can’t 
say what her prayers may be.” 

“Have you ever seen her cross herself like this, before or after 
meals, when we say grace ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“They do if very quietly, to avoid singularity ; but watch her to- 
morrow, and we'll see how church will please her. Her not being 
well up in her Bible looks very like it. I rely very much on first 
impressions. I think she is a foreigner, and I think she is a Roman 
Catholic. We shall see.” 

« Well,” said Martha, “Tm jealous of that myself.” 

“And now I'll take my pipe to the kitchen; she won’t mind, and 
it would be a pity to break an old custom,” said the Squire. 


Cuaptrer IX. 
THE RUINS OF HAZELDEN. 


Next pay William walked to Wymering Church, five miles away, 
whither Clinton drove Martha Gillyflower and her guest. The tall 
girl with her dark-grey cloak on, and a borrowed black straw bonnet of 
Mall’s, and a black veil supplied by the good old woman, was a demure 
and nunlike figure enough. If she knew nothing of our church service, 
she nevertheless went through—shall I call it ?—her drill very exactly ; 
she imitated, I suppose, the down-sittings and up-risings, the kneelings 
and the courtesies, and the reverential air of the worthy old house- 
keeper, close by whose side she stood, enjoying, as they did in the 
quaint little church, a small seat to themselves near the door. 

It is not possible, however, quite to veil such beauty as that of the 
young girl who stood beside Mrs. Gillyflower. That devout woman 
was made uneasy and indignant by the marked attention with which 
the three persons who constituted the worth and gallantry of that 
primitive place of worship regarded her companion. Squire Bel- 
leston, who lived four miles away at the other side, and is alean young 
fellow of 50, with a good deal of gold-chain and jewelry, and a flower 
always in his buttonhole, ogled the pew, with marked but sly 
benignity, during the admirable sermon of the Rev. Doctor Runt. 
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Short Mr. Alfred Runt, the rector’s eldest son and heir, did, in more 
earnest if less graceful fashion, the same thing; and young Mr. 
Sudors, the doctor’s assistant, who had come all the way from 
Golden Friars to spend the day, sacrificed the entire Litany to ogling 
in a lost sweet way the selfsame point of observation—sucking all the 
while the polished ivory ball that forms the handle of his cane, and 
which he was very near swallowing in consequence of a sudden look 
of fierce detection from Mrs. Martha Gillyflower. 

These interesting young gentlemen would possibly have given 
that discreet chaperone further trouble, had they not been entangled 
in the porch by their young lady acquaintances and others. So 
Martha in the tax-cart led by Peter Clinton, and the strange girl on 
foot, found themselves quite unmolested ascending the steep bit of 
hill under the old ash-trees near the church. ; 

Perched on a bough of one of these great ash-trees that stoop over 
that narrow road, and half-hid among the ivy that thickly covers it, 
a little black-eyed sunburnt boy looked down on them as they slowly 
made their way up the hill. He dropped from the branch to the 
road, and ran after the girl, begging with the whine of a professed 
mendicant. ‘ 

When the horses had reached the top of the hill, the girl had fallen 
some way behind, and was talking with the little fellow, who was 
walking slowly up the hill beside her. She questioned the boy 
sharply, and lent an attentive ear, with a very thoughtful face, as he 
answered volubly. When Clinton looked back, he saw her dismiss 
him with a wave of her hand; and then she hurried after the tax- 
cart, and got up in silence, with an anxious and pale face, and 
did not speak to Martha till they had got a long way towards 
home. 

“ How long have you lived, Mrs. Gillyflower ?” she asked, at last. 

“ Hoot, lass—there’s a question! Well, a good while, ye may 
suppose.” 

“ Well—well! well—well!” said the girl, sadly. 

“ And what’s the matter now, wisehead ?” 

“T was thinking ye must be pretty well tired,” she said, sweetly, 
with a shrug. 

“Tired! Not I, lass; I’m good for twenty years yet.” 

“T don’t know what we're put here for. Life’s a fire that burns 
sore, Mrs. Gillyflower; I'd rather mine was cold,” wailed the girl. 
“Taint long cutting a grave, and then there’s no more trouble about 
a poor fool !” 

“ By Jen, here’s a doleful homminy!’ 


? 


said the old woman. ‘“ Do 


ye want to put us in the dumps? Awa’ wi’ ye, ye goose !” 
“Goose and gander; your parson said the same to-day—up in his 
box,” said the girl, more like herself. “If I’m a fool, he’s a bigger ! 
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And what are you, Mrs. Gillyflower, to go all that way to listen to 
his preachment ?” 

“There's a wide difference between a parson in a pulpit and a chit 
like you, lass, jiggin’ heam ina gig. Can’t ye talk o’ something else, 
dear, and leave those things to sich as understand them ?” 

“'That’s a secret we'll all understand some day” said the girl, and 
laughed gently. 

About an hour later William tapped at the kitchen-window, close 
to which the girl was whistling to the bullfinch. 

“Come out, Miss Perdita, please, till I show you one of our castles ; 
and if old Martha hears you whistling on Sunday, I don’t know what 
may happen. I know J dare not do it.” 

She blushed, she laughed, and she ran out. 

“You were very good to come, and make no favour of it,” said 
William, speaking low. 

“Tt is none, sir. It may lie in my power yet to serve you, and if 
it should, I will.” 

“T’m sure you would—though I don’t deserve it. I call you Miss 
Perdita, because I don’t know your name, and you won't tell it; and 
I should consider that a favour, for instance, if you would.” 

“Any name you please, sir. Names are nothing.” 

* “We go by this path. You see the ruin, quite close to us. We 
lived there once, before this house was built. But why won’t you 
tell me your name ?—aint that very unkind ?” , 

“’'T would be no kindness to tell it, sir; my name’s no consequence.” 

“Tf you knew me better, perhaps you would tell it ?” 

“Yes, sir—if I knew you better.” 

“ And liked me better ?” 

“Tm of no consequence, sir; I shan’t be here long,” she said, 
very gravely. “I should not like my name mentioned: If some 
people could find out where I was, they would hurt me, I think; and 
please, sir, don’t ask me.” 

He walked on a few steps in silence, looking down at the grass near 
his feet—disappointed. After a while, said William, raising his eyes, 
and looking about him : 

“There is one place that I have been at, that is wonderfully like 
this; and oh! I wish I knew everything that has ever happened 
there.” 

Rather a crazy speech was this,; but he looked serious enough. 
He was thinking of the paragraph about the fugitive nun in the 
Beacon of Northumbria, which had begun to trouble him. 

“It is a place on the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; it is 
very like this—only it has a nunnery, but that is in a hollow, and 
shows very little; and there is a ruined castle there—so like this— 
with just the same kind of trees about it; it is called Fothergang, 
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and I think you have been there, not very long ago; I’m nearly sure 
—and—will you tell me ?” 

It was not mere curiosity that urged this question. It was an 
entreaty rather than a question, and urged with an earnestness that 
was pathetic. 

The girl looked at him darkly with a side-glance for a second, and 
dropped her eyes, and then looked, in silence, at the walls of the old 
castle; and then, with a fearless look at William, dismissing her mo- 
mentary embarrassment, and with a little tone of defiance in what she 
said, she answered : 

“ Yes, sir, I have seen that place ; I suppose you have been told so. 
I’ve been at Fothergang lately; and now you may tell the people 
that’s looking for me, if ye like.” 

She turned away slowly, pale, and with a faint smile in which he 
saw pain and scorn. 

“Tell those people!” he repeated. “Why, I'd die to protect you! 
How can you—how could you—say anything so cruel? Not to living 
creature but yourself should I for worlds say anything that could 
endanger you!” 

“Twas vexed. I don’t think, maybe, all I said; and I won't talk 
of Fothergang another word.” 

“Nor I,” said the Squire ; “nor ask a question.” 

A considerable silence intervened before he resumed his office of 
cicerone. 

“From this little knoll it looks very well. I don’t know why they 
did not go on living there; it was a much finer building than the 
house. The house was built just 180 years ago, and we have been 
growing poorer and poorer ever since. It was not lucky, you see. 
There used to be fighting here long ago, in these northern counties 
—very different from our times. We had seven castles; that is half 
as many as the Howards had,” said William. | 

“ One house is enough for a family—and too much often,” she said, 
quietly. 

“You mean where there is not money to keep it,” said William, 
with a shrug and a laugh. 

“You say you're poor, sir, but you’ve been very kind ; would not it 
be vile in me to laugh at your poverty? You'll not think so of me.” 
She looked beautifully proud, and her fiery black eyes turned on him 
for a moment. “I would not let anyone make little of you, sir.” 

I don’t know that William Haworth had ever felt so gratified 
before. He was silent for a little time—he was so happy and 
proud. 

He did not acknowledge it; he went on speaking of the ruined 
towers before them. He was looking at her, and had never seen, he 
thought, anything so beautiful. William Haworth, you never were 
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in so great danger before! He was growing, without half knowing 
it, to love her. 

“Come as far as that door; through it you can see a great deal.” 

They stood side by side, and she looked into the chiaroscuro of 
the old chamber ; and on its great stone angle, on which was seen the 
chiselling of seven hundred years before, she leaned her hand, an image 
of perishable youth and grace.. 

“You never saw a place like that before, did you ?” said William. 

“Qh yes, sir; we were once close to one very like this. I used to 
be in it every day, running up and down a curlikew stair like that, 
and running along the wall at top; I was always very nimble.” 

So William told his story, and pointed out all that was worth seeing ; 
and, leaning on the side of the doorway, he looked at her and sighed. 

“T like you better every hour; it is hard you don’t like me better !” 
and with this odd and sad speech he was silent. Then he said: 

“T tell you what—I'll set this down in my mind. Whenever you tell 
me your name, it will be a sign that you trust me more, and like me 
better ; and I won’t ask—you shall do it of yourself. But Ill tell 
you mine. My name is Willie, and you must call me by it, and never 
‘ Str’ any more.” 

“T’m only a poor gil, sir; I could not do that.” 

“You will—I entreat !” 

“No, sir. My people—we keep separate—they like that best. I'll 
take no such freedom, sir; I’m only a poor girl.” 

“No, you’re not poor. You're the wealthiest girl in England, in the 
true wealth of beauty, and grace, and mind; and the finest lady that 
ever I saw or could imagine !” 

“T did not think you could talk so foolish, sir,” said the girl, turning 
her head toward home, with a pained look. 

“Ts it foolish ever to speak the truth ?” said he, impetuously. 

“Tm going home, sir, to the house; the old lady will be expecting 
me. There was a thing I was going to tell you—a question to ask— 
but that don’t matter.” 

“But it does matter; I implore of you to tell me!” 

“No, sir. I don’t like that wild talk you're so fond of—it’s making 
little of me.” 

“Tt was, perhaps, very. wrong,” he said, after a moment’s thought. 
“T’ll be quite different, you'll see. You must forgive me. You don’t 
think—you couldn’t—that I ever forgot the respect I owe you ?” 

“No, I don’t think that; but I don’t like it, sir, nohow; and can’t 
we talk quiet, like other folk ?” 

“ Well—well, can I do more than promise? I won’t; I'll speak juss 
as you please. I'll keep my word, upon my honour!” 

“Well, sir, I'll tell you.” 
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Rome in Winter. 


Tuer famous Queen Christina of Sweden, who threw away a Protestant 
Crown in order to have full liberty to do as she liked with her own 
personal allotment of life, and, amongst other things, to become the 
pet of popes, cardinals, and monsignori, used to declare that she could 
not live unless she breathed the air of Rome. “ Tutti gusti son ’gusti,” 
say the Italians, and it is only some such adage that will explain 
that strange instance of royal perversity. Perhaps it was feminine 
wilfulness—how irritated would Christina have been, had anyone 
intimated, in her hearing, that there was anything feminine about her! 
—which urged her to express her passionate love for the Eternal City 
in language which unquestionably is extravagant, and is, in a sense, 
paradoxical ; for it is no easy matter for a foreigner to exist long in 
Rome. ‘Think, then, of a child of the far snowy North, a royal 
maiden from the icebergs of the Baltic, turning lizard, and living in 
one of the cracks of Rome’s ruinous walls! Verily, however, she had 
her reward. In life she contradicted everybody, and dying, she was 
buried in St. Peter’s. Of only two other women can that be said. 
What she meant,’ however, and what she really felt, was what 
thousands and tens of thousands before her and since have felt 
likewise. Her exaggerated exclamation did but testify to the fact, 
that Rome possesses a charm which, though common, more or less, to 
the whole of Italy, but to no other country, may be predicated only in 
the highest degree of Italy’s historic capital. It is the charm which 
makes one loth to leave it—it is the charm which compels one to 
return. ven when one is there, and has been there long, and there 
are good and alluring reasons to lead one away, and one is growing 
tired of—no, not tired of, for that is scarcely it, but oppressed by— 
the ruins, the stagnation, the sepulchral death-in-life of the place, and 
has thoroughly made up one’s mind to go, one goes unwillingly. To 
compare Rome, in any respect, with one of Horace’s maidens may seem 
inapt ; but many a time, when within those immemorial walls, have I 
thought of his pretty picture of the girl who withdraws the hand she 


wishes to be retained, or—as the idea has been paraphrased in English 
verse— 


“Go, she said; but tightened finger 
Said, articulately, ‘Stay !” 


Rome acts thuswise in a less lively and more intangible manner. As 
long as you are settled, and have no thought of striking your tents, it 
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would be impossible for any city to give you the idea of more utter 
indifference on its part as to your coming and going than Rome. How 
could it enter the head of the most vainglorious man to imagine that 
the sepulchre of the centuries was affected, one way or the other, by 
his puny presence or‘imperceptible absence : 
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“Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ?” 


Are our joys any more important?’ Not one bit. Every man is a 
stranger in Rome. It does not belong to him; it belongs to nobody. 
It matters not whether a Pope Pius or a King Victor nominally holds 
it; it must always in reality be neutral territory. This is what 
everybody must feel, who feels at all, whilst he is in Rome. But 
only till he is resolved to quit it. Then the cold stone ruins, then 
the prone unsympathising columns, then the stony abstracted aque- . 
ducts, then the torpid ivy-clothed vaults and arches, seem of a sudden 
to change their character, and reproachfully to address the beholder. 
How can he go? they seem to ask. Why does he leave? Will he 
find anything, the whole world through, to match them? Where 
can he sit and meditate in such silent sunshine as on one of the wall- 
flower-covered benches of the Coliseum? Where can he be melan- 
choly “only for wantonness,” so well as in that wilderness of fallen 
architecture, the Baths of Caracalla? Where does the sod heave 
with the birth of profuser flowers than in that Campagna which 
those only call dreary who know it not? These questions seem 
almost audibly addressed to the stranger on the eve of his departure. 
But he goes; and perhaps without a precious draught, in the moon- 
light, of the water of that Fountain of Trevi which is said to have 
the power to bring back to Rome all who have thus tasted of it. It 
matters not; he will return, or want to return, all the same. This 
virtue of the Fountain of Trevi is a fable, and it has by some lucky 
chance appropriated the reputation of power which belongs to the 
more potent wizard, a portion of whose machinery alone it is. One 
may have abused, indeed, almost cursed, Rome while yet one of its 
denizens, for its manifold annoyances and inconveniences; for its 
irregular post, for its lack of books and newspapers, for its dirt, its 
bigotry, its defiant obstructiveness. But when one is away from it, 
one forgets all that; and the question uppermost in the mind is, 
“ When shall I visit it again? Next year?—the year after ?—or ever?” 
Let no one, therefore, hope or fear to satisfy his cravings for a sight 
of Rome by seeing it. It is only when one has seen it, that one 
knows its interest to be inexhaustible. 

How is it best approached ? That is a question worth asking, since first 
impressions go for so much. But is there much choice ? Remember there 
are thirteen gates, and therefore, apparently, the choice is considerable. 
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Practically, however, there are but three different approaches. There 
is the one from the old highroad to Civita Vecchia—there is the one 
from Ilorence—there isthe one from Naples. By the first, you make 
your entrance into the Eternal City through the Porta Cavalleggieri, 
a gate designed by Sangallo; and one of the first objects you see is. 
St. Peter's. You next will see the Castle and Bridge of Saint Angelo, 
and the Tiber running between ill-defined banks. Choose not that 
mode of introduction to Rome, unless you wish to be disappointed. 
It was mine many years ago, and I have always regretted it. The 
second will bring you to your bourne by the Via Cassia, or the Via 
Flaminia; and in the first event, you will have the satisfaction, during 
the last stage of your journey, of beholding on your left the site of 
ancient Veii, and of being prepared by various vestiges of former 
habitations for the ampler store of ruin the city itself will lay before you. 
Travelling by either of these two roads, you will reach the Ponte Molle, 
and be whirled during the last long mile between two high walls. 
Furthermore, though a famous obelisk will greet your gaze as you 
pass under the Porta del Popolo and find yourself in Rome at last, 
you will see only its more thriving modern quarter, and observe 
nothing to remind you that your tread is on an empire’s dust. It is 
for these reasons that I strongly advise all who for the first time 
hasten with trembling footsteps to the city of the Caesars and the 
Apostles, to try to gain their first impression of it as it used to be 
gained in the old days when, before railways were known to Papal 
territory, visitors coming up from Naples were carried over the Cam- 
pagna halfway, so to speak, between the gigantic ruins of the 
Claudian aqueduct and the far-stretching tombs of the Appian Way. 
Then it is that your soul rises to the occasion, silences the cicerone 
who would tell you, “ Here is, or was,” where all is doubly night, and 
surrenders itself to the surrounding desolation and grandeur, impotent 
to utter, and unwilling to be told, what is felt in its innermost recesses 
at such a moment. You pass under the unpretending gateway, fling- 
ing a divided gaze at the huge curving walls that run right and left, 
and which seem like a planless mosaic put together during countless 
generations, and you find yourself in the presence of the Church of the 
Lateran—the Universal Basilica, as they call it—and of masses of 
masonry that once were palaces, temples, baths, to which you have not 
yet learned to give their proper name. Yet the nameless ruins beat 
the Church with the high-sounding title, and you already feel, what 
you will feel much more keenly when you have been in Rome some 
time, that Paganism here still kills Christianity. 

Such speculations, however, will now for the time be suppressed by 
the stern necessity, which rules in Rome as elsewhere, of providing 
yourself with comfortable quarters. Hotel life in the Eternal City is 
of neither the best nor the worst ; and what best there is, is not to 
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be had cheaply. But apartments offer, for most people, but a poor 
alternative. Though this is not the place to praise one hotel above 
another, it may properly be said that the pleasantest apartments are 
to be had in the higher portion of the visitors’ quarter—in the Trinitz. 
de’ Monti, in the Via Sistina, Via Felice, Via Gregoriana, and Via 
Capo le Case. If your quest be privacy, you will be lucky to obtain 
what you require in this limited area. When that has been done, 
you will, perhaps, be surprised to find that dinner cannot be cooked 
on the premises. How, then, will you ever get it at all? Between the 
hours of four and seven every evening you will see men carrying large 
tin cases on their heads, and ascending with them the various stair- 
cases of the houses where visitors for the winter most do congregate. 
Those tin cases, or baskets, contain each a family dinner. It will, 
perhaps, be thought that the result must be a cold or, at least, a 
lukewarm meal. That terrible danger is carefully provided against. 
Inside the tin case is a brazier filled with charcoal; and so skilfully 
managed is this heating apparatus that dinner always is, or, at least, 
always may be, served smoking hot. And is it good, even in that 
condition ? - Well, one must not be too critical. When you are in 
Rome, you must do more or less as Romans do; and Romans are not 
such incorrigible gourmets as Londoners or Parisians. ‘There is 
rather a want of variety in their dishes, though you will taste 
what, perhaps, you never tasted before—wild-boar, hedgehog, and 
porcupine. And wash down your food, if you can, with the wine 
of the country. It is cheap, it is generous, it is wholesome. Even 
the “vile Sabinum,” which Horace humbly boasted was all he had 
to offer to a prime minister by way of inducement to a rural visit, is 
not amiss; but richer native juice of the grape is not wanting, whilst 
the French and Portuguese wines you are accustomed to at home are 
in Rome monstrously dear and execrably bad. Just stop short of 
being an epicure, and you will do very well. There are no such 
suppers to be had now among the Seven Hills as shed a lustre round 
the learning of Sallust, and found a vent for the opulence of Lucullus. 
Persian apparatus will be absent from the board; but, after all, you 
did not come to Rome to eat, and be waited on by powdered flunkeys, 
and by degrees you will, perhaps, get to like this Roman simplicity. 
I know a personage of some importance who has made his home 
many years in Rome, and who declares that when he comes to 
England, our magnificent domestics frighten him; but the man must 
be cast in a very conventional mould whose appetite deserts him 
because John Thomas is conspicuous by his absence, and the crockery 
bears no monogram on the rim. 

Creature comforts once provided for, the new visitor to Rome will 
stand perplexed as to which particular object of interest should first 
demand his attention. A wise counsellor would advise him not to 
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be in a hurry to see anything—that is to say, not anything in particular. 
Let him strive to comprehend the whole first, and only afterwards 
descend to the parts of this wonderful city. Once upon a time folks 
used to climb the winding steps of the Capitoline Tower, which sur- 
mounts a grand mass of masonry of the Republican period ; and thence 
obtain a panoramic view of the Seven Hills, of the principal ruins, of 
the myriad churches, of the meanderings of the Tiber, of the vast 
Campagna, of the situation of Frascati, Tivoli, and Albano. But no 
one may ascend that tower now. A lover of liberty, more enthusiastic 
than discreet, once took advantage of a visit to that conspicuous 
summit, to plant thereon the Italian tricolor, and left it de- 
fiantly waving over the Campidoglio, in the face of pope, cardinals, 
and conservators. That one feat of amiable folly closed the 
staircase for evermore; just as the Crypt of St. Peter’s, to which 
admittance was denied at the period of the last Garibaldian 
incursion, on the plea that the red-shirts wanted to blow up the dome, 
the vast and wondrous dome, into the air, still lies under that pro- 
hibition, though all pretext for maintaining it has passed away. 
Still, never mind. The Tower of the Capitol is not thé only high 
place in Rome, not the sole spot from which you can survey what 
remains of the greatest city of the earth. I am sorry to say that the 
Circus Maximus is now the abode of the company which supplies 
Rome with gas, for it is in its direction that you must wend your way 
if you want to obtain elsewhere what jealous Roman censorship now 
refuses at the Capitol. Out of the Via de’ Cerchi, which runs between 
the Circus Maximus and a portion of the Palatine which is known as 
the Vineyard of the English College, is an entrance, through a small 
unpretending door, to a stupendous pile of ruins. The door has a 
gimlet-hole in it, through which is passed a string ; take hold of the 
string and pull, and the result will be the ringing of something which, 
for courtesy’s sake, we will call a bell—such are the primitive pulleys 
and general arrangements which now prevail in the Palace of the 
Czesars ; the door will be opened, and then, ascending a flight of steep 
steps, you will find yourself again in the open air, and at the base of 
a huge hill of architectural débris. You will want to get to the top 


of it. There is nothing to prevent you. By dint of a little searching | 


you will find the due approaches to the very summit of the place, and 
then you will forget that you are standing on the roofless pavement 
of one of the rooms of Nero’s Palace, by being lost in wonder and 
delight at the magnificent prospect opened out before you. What 
does it matter whether Heraclius ever made the spot inhabitable again 
six centuries after Nero had shared a tyrant’s fate? What does it 
matter whether it was here or not that Seneca bled to death in 
a bath? Tell that chattering cicerone to begone, and leave you 
to fsolitary meditations amid the beautiful and prodigious wreck of 
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departed centuries. When you are sated with the feast thus spread 
before you, you will not do amiss to continue your journey among 
this ruinous quarter of the Eternal City as far as the baths of that 
Antonine who owed to a Spanish cloak his better-known name of 
Caracalla. There too, after long wandering amongst prostrate columns, 
underneath imperfect arches, over uneven pavements of splintered 
mosaic, you can mount to the very height of one of the massive 
pillars of the Cella Callidaria, tenanted only by the flowers that grow 
and the birds that build in the cracks of hoary masonry. Here were 
found in the sixteenth century the Venus Callipyge, the colossal 
Flora, the Farnese Hercules, and urns, basreliefs, and bronzes, which 
of themselves would form a respectable catalogue. Perhaps, though, 
you will care rather to remember that it was here Shelley used to 
come and compose. Perhaps you will prefer to remember nothing, 
to think of nothing, but only to recline in the sun, and look out towards 
the Sabine Hills. You will, however, in any case have to rouse 
yourself at last; and from either or both of these two points I have 
named, you can, map in hand, make yourself acquaimted with the 
topography of the ruinous side of Rome. But you should com- 
plete it by obtaining a bird’s-eye view of that portion of the city 
which cannot be called Rome ruinous. For this purpose you must 
cross the Tiber, push on beyond St. Peter's, and scale the precipitous 
steps which lead to Saint Onofrio. It is worth visiting, if only because 
Tasso died there. You must gain admittance to the garden of the 
convent-—no difficult matter—and from a point which will be indi- 
cated to you by one of the monks, or which, indeed, you may readily 
find for yourself, you look down on a city and surroundings that have no 
superior on the score of beauty, save such as are to be seen at Florence. 

I think an acquaintance commenced in such a manner will lead the 
stranger never to tire till he has visited each and every of the ancient 
monuments, and each and every of Rome’s more modern features, 
which he has thus surveyed en masse. He will have abundant choice 
in his mode of visiting them. He can visit them alone, in student fashion, 
and with book in hand. He can visit them with sympathising friends. 
He can visit them in company with an intelligent crowd, under the 
guidance and tuition of the British Archeological Society. This capital 
institution will provide him with weekly lectures bearing on Rome's 
various remains, followed by instructive visits to the particular ruins illus- 
trated in the lecture ; and with the assistance of such guides as a Mr. 
Parker or a Mr. Hemans, he will soon find himself familiar with the story 
and art-aspects of every bit of ruined aqueduct, temple, and palace within 
the Seven Hills. Should his taste lead him to explore churches, and 
be present at their ceremonies, what a surfeit awaits him! Not a day 
passes but some place of worship or other—and usually one that has an 
undying interest attached to it by history—invites the believing and 
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the curious alike to be present at its masses, its vespers, its forty 
hours, its stations of the cross. I cannot wax enthusiastic over these ; 
but I comprehend the condition of those who do; and I name them as 
among the various entertainments—using that word in its largest 
sense—oftered by the Pope’s capital. When the Pontiff himself assists 
at any of these ceremonials, the attraction is immeasurably increased ; 
and we uncompromising defenders of Protestant liberties, who are 
loud at home in our denunciations of Popery, cannot resist, when once 
in the neighbourhood of the dangerous Vatican, endeavouring to see as 
much of it and its occupant as we possibly can. 

But if ruins and churches were all that Rome had to hold out as 
baits to the leisured families and classes of other lands, I do not think 
they would troop thither in such crowds as they do. It is because 
the temptations’ are so numerous and so diverse that it is the most 
highly prized of all winter-quarters for the rich and the unoccupied. 
To ruins and churches, we must add almost endless picture-galleries, 
miles of museums, and acres of statuary. Thereto must we join a 
climate generally exquisite, though it will sometimes happen, as in the 
case of the winter just past, that the visitor is in this respect disappointed. 
It may, however, safely be asserted, that under no circumstances is 
there ever a winter at all, in the sense in which we understand that 
word in England. There may be much rain, but there will probably 
be little; and if you are lucky, you will have abundant sunshine, 
glorious skies, and mild temperature. But what are all these if you 
cannot dance and ride? Now, these are just the two things that can 
be indulged in at Rome without any ascertainable limits. There are 
scores of people who go back to Rome winter after winter, drawn 
thither only by these twin inducements. They know the ruins and 
churches by heart, and they are tired of them. Perhaps these never 
really awakened their interest. But they will ride all day, and dance 
all night, and never grow tired of those. Society at Rome, whether 
fixed or fleeting, is eminently a dancing society. There is not much 
interchange of social courtesy between the Romans and the annual 
foreign visitors to their city. They both dance ; but they dance apart. 
One exception, however, must be named. There are young Romans 
who are overwhelmingly noble, but lamentably poor ; and there are 
dazzling young women from a famous Republic, in the possession, or 
with the expectation, of large fortunes—and between these two anti- 
podean races there would seem to be the strongest matrimonial sym- 
pathy. It is a case of unlike to unlike. A famous title and an encum- 
bered property require a little assistance; and a New York beauty 
desires to mate herself with a medizval stock. This much will suffice 
to show that in Rome, as elsewhere, dancing promotes marrying and 
giving in marriage; and does not that form yet one more claim to 
popularity ? 
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But the rides round Rome constitute the amusements whose charms, 
perhaps, endure the longest. Round Rome I say; but, in truth, the 
surrounding Campagna is as much Rome as the city itself. You 
may ride, and ride, but you will never ride beyond ruins. Tombs are 
the only milestones; and you seem to be galloping over a huge 
churchyard, where the turf is soft and undulating, where sorrow has 
laid its dead, and where piety and nature have planted flowers. For in 
the spring the uncultivated Campagna is a garden, and the desert 
truly smiles. Anemones and crocuses dapple the ground—indeed, 
they do not dapple, they hide it. You get off your horse, and gather 
a bright posy. Lucky you, if you can then and there make it a love- 
gift! And almost every girl who visits’ Rome seems to ride ; and you 
meet the fair amazons of England on the site of Fidenz, beyond the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, or returning, flushed and beautiful, from 
scouring the grassy interspaces which break up the cork-woods of 
Monte Mario. Surely here is choice enough. It is a common com- 
plaint, and perhaps not an unjust one, that life at home is somewhat 
monotonous, and that one has no choice but of a monotony of work or 
a monotony of idleness. If you can, then, go to Rome for a winter, 
and find infinite variety. The student, the lover of art, the archeo- 
logist, the dilettante, the earnest researcher, the flirt, the equestrian, 
the hagiologist—all will find in Rome a field for their energies. Not to 
have seen Rome is scarcely to have lived. To have seen it is to bind 
oneself by a silent vow to see it again. 
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A Dit of Cuscan Life in the Seventeenth Century. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Ir was the year 1633. Ferdinand IL, the fifth Grand Duke of the 
Medicean line, was reigning in Tuscany, which was the scene of the 
facts to be related; Charles I. was in the midst of his troubles in 
England; Louis XIII. was consolidating monarchical and despotic 
power in France; and Urban VIII., the Barberini Pope, who did 
at Rome worse vandalisms than the barbari ever did, was sitting in 
St. Peter’s seat. Gustavus Adolphus had just fallen at the Battle of 
Liitzen, to the great delight of all the princes and princelings in 
Italy ; Wallenstein is very shortly about to come to a worse end, in 
the following year; and Galileo is being judged and condemned by 
the Jesuits at Rome, and is declaring, despite their condemnation, that 
“the world went round for all that !” 

Tuscany was in a very deplorable condition in those days. Cosmo II., 
the father of Ferdinand II., had not been altogether a bad prince, as 
far as the material prosperity of the mass of his subjects was con- 
cerned. Nor could Ferdinand, looked at from the same point of view, 
be accused of much worse than deplorable and mischievous weakness. 
But circumstances were all against him. The extinction of the elder 
branch of the family of Gonzaga, dukes of Mantua, in the person of 
the Duke of Vincenzo, in 1626, had led, as usual, to war in Italy, and 
the passing of the Alps by the armies of the French king and the 
Emperor, whose rapacity was excited by the hope of appropriating an 
heritage to which there was no immediate heir. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany did his best to observe an evenhanded neutrality between 
the rival claimants, but it was impossible to prevent Tuscany from 
suffering greatly from the war. Then the old Florentine commerce, 
especially that in woollen goods, which had for so long a period made 
the prosperity of the duchy, was being very rapidly ruined by the 
progress of English industry ; and bad political economy, ill-advised 
measures of relief, an immensely numerous and outrageously greedy 
clergy, a large and very costly grand-ducal family, and increasing 
habits of idleness, had exhausted the huge masses of wealth which the 
earlier Grand Dukes had hoarded, and were rapidly making the little 
duchy, which had been for its size the richest community in Europe, 
one of the poorest. 

In the midst of all her other misfortunes the plague appeared 
in Tuscany. It was many years since that dreaded visitor, once no 
stranger in Florence, had been seen there, and the terror and dismay 
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were immense. The most violent methods—efficacious if it had been 
possible to carry them out, but which, in the absolute impossibility 
of doing so, made the confusion worse confounded, and increased the 
general anarchy of the time—were ordered to be adopted. Lazar- 
houses were appointed in the city, and every person attacked by the 
malady, without distinction, was compulsorily removed thither. But the 
result was so horrible, that it was found impossible to persist in carry- 
ing out the plan. ‘To have summarily put to death everybody as soon 
as the fatal symptoms manifested themselves would have been more 
merciful and less shockingly appalling. The insides of those magazines 
of concentrated pestilence, raving suffering, and inevitable death were 
something too horrible to be contemplated! It was absolutely necessary 
to relax, and indeed abandon the rule. 

Then the usual moral results, which have ever been observed in all 
lands and in all times so strangely to accompany pestilence, or any 
other condition of things causing death to be abnormally imminent 
and frequent, soon followed. The preacher enforces his lesson by 
reminding men that in the midst of life they are in death. But no 
sooner are men placed in circumstances which realise the truth to 
their imaginations in an unmistakable manner, than the anti-moralist’s 
exhortation, “ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die,” is 
found to appeal to them with overpoweringly victorious force. A general 
relaxation of all the ordinary rules of life, and a universal dissoluteness 
and recklessness, prevailed in all classes throughout the city. 

The Grand Duke and his family behaved admirably on this occasion, 
going everywhere among the people, risking their lives unsparingly, 
and draining the Medicean hoards for the relief of the sufferers. 
The troubles arising from this last-mentioned source were most inop- 
portunely augmented by the incredibly selfish avarice of the religious 
orders. When the general lazar-houses had to be abandoned, many 
nobles gave up their palaces to be turned into receiving-houses for the 
suffering poor, and the religious orders were required to allow the 
vast buildings of their convents to be utilised for the same purpose ; 
and it was deemed all the more reasonable that they should do so, 
inasmuch as the members of the mendicant orders had to be main- 
tained as poor out of the public resources. But the outcry against 
this measure raised throughout the ecclesiastical world was tremendous. 
It was sacrilege !—it was robbing the Church!—it was defrauding 
God! The holy men complained to Rome, and Rome at once 
decreed the major excommunication against all who had been con- 
cerned in this act of spoliation! Eventually the Pope ordered his 
legate to admit the sinners to absolution, but on condition of a heavy 
indemnity (accompanied by a humble -request for pardon) being paid 
to the monastic communities. 

It was in the midst of all this miserable state of things that the 
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following events occurred. ‘The story is specially interesting as giving 
a glimpse of essentially bourgeois life. We have stories enough of 
crime and lawlessness referring to those times, but they almost 
invariably deal with a dramatis persona belonging to the upper ten 
thousand. 

In the district of the Lower Val d’Arno, a little to the south of the line 
of rail which now runs from Florence to Leghorn, and about halfway 
between San Miniato and Pontedera, there is an obscure little commune 
called Stibbio. The little stream of the Evola, which, coming from 
the bleak and barren hills around Volterra, crosses the line of rail, and 
falls into the Arno near the little station of San Romano, passes by it. 
The lands that lie in the bottom of the great valley of the Arno are 
rich, but the uplands around Stibbio are poor and hungry; and 
though they are now all brought under cultivation, that was far from 
being the case at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is a 
region of rolling hill and dale, much broken up by ravines and minia- 
ture precipices ; for every little watercourse, dry as a bone in summer, 
when its water would be invaluable, turns itself into a torrent in the 
winter, and carries away the light and friable soil in enormous 
quantities—actively busy in the secular task of carrying it out into the 
Mediterranean, to add future plains and cornfields to those which have 
already, within the period of history, been similarly prepared between 
Pisa and the coast. The country is still a good deal diversified by 
coppice, and was much more covered at the time of our story. 

There, in the first decade of the seventeenth century, lived on their 
own ancestral fragment of poor hungry land a couple who had much 
ado to keep body and soul together for themselves and their one only 
child—a daughter. The little bit of farm would apparently have been 
insufficient to enable them to do that much unassisted ; for the man 
exercised the profession of a notary or scrivener, or something of 
that sort. Perhaps he found some employment in writing love-letters 
for the lads, or in keeping the accounts of the neighbouring fattort ; 
for surely there could have been but little to do in a notarial capacity 
at Stibbio. 

Enough was, however, picked up somehow to enable the poor writer 
and his wife and daughter to live; and their poverty was not so great 
as to prevent Giulia from growing into the prettiest girl for many a 
mile round. The’ young” beauty was just fifteen when her mother 
died, about the same time that the Grand Duke Cosmo II. died— 
that is to say, in the spring of 1621. And it was then that her father 
determined!to leave his native place and his starved ancestral farm to 
try his fortune in the"metropolis. It may have been that the change 
of governmentoffered some prospect to him. It may have been that 
the remarkable: beauty of his peerless Giulia, then just budding into 
the early womanhood’of the precocious South, prompted him —_ 
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himself that it was a thousand pities that such a treasure should be 
thrown away upon the net unappreciative but still unworthy boors of 
her native hills. And this latter motive would be very much in accord 
with the habits of thought that would have been likely to prevail 
then and there in sucha case. The poor scrivener accordingly, in the 
spring of 1621, buried his wife, and journeyed with his lovely Giulia 
painfully to Florence, sleeping the first night at Empoli. 

It will be observed that the name of the poor Stibbio scrivener has 
not been mentioned. The fact is, that we find him to have been 
known at Florence only by the name of Stibbio—Francesco Stibbio. 
If he were so called among his own hills, it would have been an indi- 
cation that the family, however poor, was a remnant of an old terri- 
torial aristocracy. If he were merely nicknamed Stibbio when he 
came to Florence—a very common Italian practice—it would indicate 
that Francesco from Stibbio was as good a name as any other for a 
man who had little claim to family distinction of any kind. It 
matters little how the case may have been. It is certain that the 
scrivener was only known at Florence as Francesco Stibbio, and his 
daughter as Giulia Stibbio. 

Francesco Stibbio fell upon his feet in Florence. He found employ- 
ment at once in the chancery of the Papal legate. What recom- 
mendation or influence procured him such preferment there remains 
nothing to show. But similar positions are not and were not given, 
save to such as are sealed as Rome’s own in some manner very 
recognisable by Rome’s own. And it is probable that Francesco 
Stibbio came to Florence with warm recommendations from the 
ecclesiastical authorities of his own district. 

His employment was a very humble one, and no doubt the salary 
attached to it was humbler still. One can picture to oneself the 
pinched writer sitting in a grimy little office, at an ink-stained desk 
covered with the sand used for the purpose of blotting-paper, with 
black calico sleeves on his arms to protect his threadbare coat, sur- 
rounded by forms printed on coarse grey paper, and dirty greasy stamps 
engraved with the apostolical crosskeys, solacing himself in winter 
with a scaldino, or small earthenware pot filled with hot ashes, and 
held between his knees. 

But though the salary drawn from the apostolical treasury was no 
doubt a very modest one, and though the appearance and bearing of 
the legate’s poor clerk were more than modest, Francesco found, and 
Giulia found at the end of the year, that the place was very far from 
a bad one. There was no human pie of any sort in those days into 
which Rome did not put its finger, and every smallest touch of 
that holy finger had to be well paid for. Fees abounded in the 
legate’s office, and the clerk had his share, which—inasmuch as all 
applicants had to speak first to him, and very soon found out that they 
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had to call again oftener or less often in proportion to their liberality— 
was likely to be not a small one. 

In short, at the end of ten years of sitting in the little grimy 
office, the poor clerk found that he had scraped together a very tidy 
bit of money for his Giulia. 

Whether, during these years, the beautiful Giulia had grown “as 
in stature, so in favour with God and man,” as the old college prayer 
has it, or whether she had grown in favour with the latter only, certain 
it is that she had grown in stature and in beauty. She was a superb 
blonde, with a wealth of naturally-curling locks of the true Titian- 
loved auburn tint, large wide-opened blue eyes, rich lips, and a figure 
that might have been a model for a Judith. And at the end of the 
ten years it will be observed she was in her twenty-fifth year, and she 
was still Giulia Stibbio. Whether it were that, as times went then, it 
was not altogether good for a very beautiful girl, with sun-tinted 
auburn hair and rich lips, to be left absolute mistress of herself and of 
the house, while her father and sole protector was away all day 
stamping dirty documents with greasy dies and gathering in fees—or 
whether it were that the lovely Giulia would not “to a party give up 
what was meant for mankind,” so it was, that at five-and-twenty the 
clerk’s daughter was still unmarried. And: in Italy that begins at 
five-and-twenty to be a very serious consideration. 

It was then that Francesco bethought him of a nephew he had 
left behind him at Stibbio. Whether he began to feel that he 
wanted some one near him on whose arm he could lean, or whether it 
struck him for the first time that Giulia needed some more efficient 
protector than himself; or whether he wished that the sequins he had 
put together should be inherited by one of his own name, and should 
go to the aggrandisement of the family acres and the family name in 
his native place—a very Italian wish; so it was, that he determined 
en calling unto him his nephew Pietro, at that time a young man of 
about the same age as his cousin Giulia. 

- What this young man’s employment had been at his native Stibbio, 
er whether he had had any, or, as is more likely, had led a sauntering, 
half-starved, poaching life, eating such food as could be got off the bit 
of poor land, nothing remains to tell. Nor is it exactly clear what 
his uncle had intended to make of him, further than to make him his 
heir at Florence; nor is it plain whether the latter intention involved a 
scheme of making him his son-in-law. ; But it is certain that, if such 
were the old scrivener’s intention, his nephew showed himself very 
dutifully inclined to comply with his wishes upon that point, for he 
lost no time in falling head over ears in love with his beautiful cousin. 
Nor did Giulia appear by any means insensible to his attentions. He 
was nev without his share of the family good looks, stood six feet odd 
inches in his stockings, and was altogether much the sort of youngster 
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that such auburn-haired, rich-lipped lasses as the Signorina Giulia are 
wont to approve of. 

Nevertheless, it did not seem as if all was likely to progress quite 
smoothly towards the happy union of the cousins. It was a bad time 
in Florence. The pestilence had just then made its appearance there, 
coming across the Apennine forests from Bologna, despite every effort 
to keep it out. And the strange kind of lawless confusion which 
resulted from this in Florence, as has been said, may have in some 
degree contributed to lead the young provincial, who found himself in 
the streets of the capital with more money in his pocket than he had 
ever had before, into evil courses. It is certain that the life led by 
his nephew Pietro during that sad time was by no means such as the 
old scrivener could have wished it. 

Yet it is probable that this was not the obstacle that stood in his 
way with his cousin. The inhabitants of Florence met the pestilence 
and the terror it occasioned in two ways mainly. The timid, the 
pious, and the meek-spirited secluded themselves as much as possible, 
haunted the churches, and redoubled their practices of devotional ob- 
servance and asceticism. The bold, the reckless, and especially the 
young, defied and dared the monster, met in festive gathering more 
frequently than in ordinary times, and pushed their conviviality to 
excesses unusual in the commonly sober and thrifty city. Pietro 
Stibbio belonged very unmistakably to the latter of these categories. 
As far as the chances of escaping the plague went, the jovial roysterers 
were perhaps better off, or, at all events, no worse off, than the 
terrified devotees who trusted to the saints to help them. And as for 
finding favour in Giulia’s eyes, all the glimpses of her character 
which the old record permits us to catch would lead us to conclude 
that she liked her cousin none the worse for his devil-may-care 
mood. 

And yet his wooing did not proceed prosperously. Giulia would 
flirt with him to any extent, and evidently liked the occupation, and 
one would have said liked him well. But... there was something 
in the way. She would not come to the point. Nothing definitive 
could be got from her. The old scrivener meanwhile stuck to his 
work, and was making money. The times, which were so bad every- 
where else, were good in the office of the apostolical legate. The 
trade that Rome drives is sure to be brisk in all its branches in times 
of mortal terror and consequent penitence. Besides, all the complaints 
about the occupation of the monasteries and the consequent thunders 
of Rome, the submission and excuses following thereupon, and the 
subsequent admission of the offenders to pardon, all brought grist to 
the clerk’s mill—all more or less caused a multiplication of documents 
on the coarse grey paper which needed the imposition of the greasy 
impress of St. Peter’s keys. Old Francesco was early and late at his 
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grimy office, like an old spider in the centre of his net, and the flies 
or fees fell in fast. Doubtless he imagined that all was going as he 
would have had it between his daughter and his nephew, though he- 
did not fail to hear various reports that made him somewhat uneasy 
respecting the life that the latter was leading. 

Matters, however, had not continued long in this position before 
Pietro Stibbio began to think that he had discovered the obstacle that 
made the course of his love (the wonted epithet might as well, 
perhaps, be left out) run less smoothly than it might otherwise have 
done. Jovial gatherings were liable to sudden interruptions in those 
days; and it had twice occurred that Pietro, returning to his uncle’s. 
house at an earlier hour than his cousin had had reason to expect: 
him, had found a visitor there—a young man of his own age—very 
pleasantly engaged in amusing the brilliant Giulia with téte-d-tée 
chat, while her father was busy earning money and her cousin 
spending it. 

It must be understood that such a ¢éte-d-téte could not have been 
considered an altogether proper and permissible thing according to the- 
conventional proprieties of the place and time. But all such rules 
were much relaxed during that time of general distress. And, besides 
that, it is to be feared that Giulia Stibbio was not altogether a model. 
“ girl of the period.” 

The visitor, however, who was thus surprised by Pietro in his. 
uncle’s house was not entirely unknown to him, and was one who. 
might be supposed to have some sort of excuse for a certain degree of 
intimacy with Giulia. He was one Carlo Marti, the son of a rich 
fattore in the neighbourhood of Stibbio. Is was probable enough, 
therefore, that he might be an old acquaintance of Francesco Stibbio 
and of his family. Pietro knew him by sight, though he was but very 
slightly acquainted with him. As a pretendant to Giulia’s hand, he 
could hardly be considered such an one as the old clerk would have 
approved; for though he was the son of a fattore well known to be 
rich, he was the fourth of a large family of brothers, and as such 
could expect but little from his father. 

Of course the two young men snarled and growled at each other ; 
and of course the fair Giulia, when her more authorized lover would 
have taken her to task for her intimacy with the fattore’s son, fired! 
up, and tossed her auburn locks, and did not know what right he had, 
&c., &c.—and was not going to submit to it, &c., &c.; and of course 
she took care, before her cousin left her, to drop a word or two, and 
give him a glance or two, which sufficed to keep alive in him the hope 
that, after all, she cared more for him than for anybody else in the 
world. 

What the beautiful Giulia really wanted, what was at the bottom 
of her heart, it is difficult to say. Do we find it easy to say, in 
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similar cases, when the heart to be pronounced on, or at least the 
pretty form that covers it, is under the immediate observation of our 
eyes? And if that is generally too difficult a task, how shall we 
hope to decipher the inscrutable across the mists of more than two 
hundred years? Whether Giulia desired prudently to have two strings 
to her bow, or whether she were imprudently minded to have two 
beaux to her string, there is nothing to show. Certain it is that she 
continued to behave in the distressing manner in which too pro- 
vokingly bewitching members of her sex will still occasionally conduct 
themselves, when they still could be happy with either “were sired 
dear charmer away.’ 

But at last one day, when his uncle had been lecturing Pietro upon 
his course of life, expressing his discontent with him generally, and 
throwing in his teeth the fact that he had not adopted, and apparently 
would not adopt, any line of life by which he might earn his salt, it 
would seem that Giulia, alone with him afterwards, had let some word 
fall of. a similar tendency. The taunt brought a very ugly and 
dangerous-looking scowl to her cousin’s brow; and the next morning 
he told her that he was not going to be made a fool of by her any 
longer—that he had made up his mind to seek service on one side 
or other (he little cared which) of the war in Lombardy—and he 
hoped she might find Carlo Marti a suitor to her liking. 

Giulia turned first very red, and in the next instant very pale; 
and perhaps, if he had given her time to speak, the upshot of this 
narrative might have been a different one. But he turned on his 
heel and left her as he spoke the above words. Still Giulia did not 
believe, when she came to reflect, that he would really do what he said. 
She supposed that he would speak to her father, and that he would 
assuredly find some means or other to prevent such a catastrophe. 

But Pietro never went near his uncle, or communicated his purpose 
to him in any way. He did exactly as he said he would do, and 
accordingly Pietro Stibbio was heard of no more in Florence for the 
next two years. 

And then—in the year 1633, that is to say—the old scrivener died. 

And here the old seventeenth-century chronicler pauses in his narra- 
tive to inveigh against the dreadful tendencies of the trade of soldier- 
ing. It is, he declares, the school of all wickedness—the devil’s own 
academy! There is no sort of atrocity which may not be expected at 
the hands of men hired to cut each other’s throats in quarrels none of 
their own or their country’s. And it must be confessed that all the 
records of the time in question go to show that, as regarded the 
mercenary bands which were then ravaging the North of Italy, the 
statement was not an undeserved or exaggerated one. 

It would seem however that, being such as they were, Pietro 
Stibbio very soon showed himself to be the sort of man who was 
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wanted among them; for he rapidly rose to the rank of standard- 
bearer, and during the rest of his story is always styled accordingly 
“ L/alfiere.” 

On hearing of his uncle’s death the Alfiere Pietro returned ta 
Florence, bringing with him a comrade named Giovanni Borna. The 
ebject of his return was to see whether, despite the past, he might not 
yet be the heir to some part of his uncle’s savings, and to look after 
that portion of the heritage at Stibbio which it would seem was 
certainly to come to him. 

Arrived in Florence, he lost no time in swaggering, in company with 
his friend Borna, into the quiet little house which his uncle and Giulia 
had inhabited, and which the latter, accompanied only by an old 
female servant, now tenanted alone. This Borna was a man of higher 
birth and more culture than his friend the Alfiere, and had been, like 
him, led to adopt the profession of a mercenary man-at-arms by the 
results of a disorderly and reckless life. Though not of the magnifi- 
cent stature of the Alfiere, he was a remarkably handsome man, and 
despite the guard-room swagger of his manners had in the midst of 
it sufficient remains of the bearing of a gentleman to make him appear 
a veritable Mars in person to such a girl as Giulia Stibbio. Her 
cousin, it would seem, had boasted much of the beauty of the young 
relative to whom he would introduce him when they should reach 
Florence, and Borna came to the little house prepared with all his 
most practised wiles and conquering airs for the meeting. 

He came—he saw—he conquered, and apparently was himself as 
entirely conquered in his ‘turn. In less heroic terms, it appears that 
Giulia and the stranger were smitten with mutual admiration. It was 
on both sides one of those knock-down passions which were all the 
more violent in proportion to the smallness of the reasonable or 
spiritual element in them, and to which Southern natures, and espe- 
cially such natures as those of the handsome man-at-arms and the 
Signorina Giulia, are especially liable. 

Both the lady and gentleman, however, were sensible of the ex- 
pediency of concealing the nature of their sentiments from the Alfiere. 
Borna knew that his friend had by no means relinquished his pre- 
tensions to his cousin’s hand; and whatever Giulia’s feelings may 
have been, there was something about the Alfiere which prompted her 
not to outrage him too severely immediately on his return. 

Pietro’s manner to his cousin, notwithstanding this consideration on 
her part, could not be said to be cordial. While appearing to assert, 
in seeming at least, a sort of claim to her, it was aggressive and half- 
sneering in tone. Giulia, on the other hand, seemed to have become 
afraid of him. There was an absence of the provocative manner 
which had so often angered him, at the same time that it had, despite 
himself, captivated him; but any calm bystander would have seen 
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a much greater possibility of love concealing itself under the former 
manner, than of detecting it under the latter. He learned from her, 
in the course of their interview, that his old rival Carlo Marti had 
become, from being a very bad match in a prudential point of view, a 
very good one; for his three elder brothers had perished of the pesti- 
lence, and he was now his rich father’s heir. How matters stood between 
Giulia and him he of course did not learn, and knew very well that 
there was no use in attempting to learn. He did, however, discover 
that Marti was not now in Florence, but at his father’s house in the 
neighbourhood of Stibbio; and before the Alfiere and Borna left 
Giulia, she understood from them that they purposed leaving Florence 
together for Stibbio the next morning. 

“T must go—I have promised. May I come and see you when I 
come back? We shall only be gone a couple of days,” said Borna, 
in a whisper, as he followed the Alfiere from the room ; receiving only 
a glance in return, which he had no difficulty in interpreting as con- 
veying all the answer he desired. 

The next day the two friends did journey to Stibbio. And a very 
short time sufficed to convince the Alfiere that not only had his uncle 
left him nothing, but that nothing, or next to nothing, was to be 
hoped for from his inheritance there. 

What had been the precise motive with Borna for accompanying his 
friend on his journey—whether he had any claims on him, gambling 
claims or suchlike, whether he had merely been led by the hope of 
sharing the good-luck of a comrade coming in to a fortune, or 
whether he had been allured merely by the Alfiere’s talk of his 
cousin’s beauty—is not clear. It is tolerably certain that he hoped to 
get something by his journey, in some way ; and it is quite certain 
that, as far as money went, he found himself, when the true state of 
things became apparent at Stibbio, altogether disappointed. 

Under these circumstances he appears not to have had the smallest 
hesitation in acceding to a proposal which his comrade and brother-in- 
arms then and there made to him. This was nothing less than that 
they should indemnify themselves for all the slights of fortune by 
robbing a house, in which the Alfiere said that he had the means of 
knowing there was a large sum of money. The house in question was 
a solitary farmhouse a few miles distant from Stibbio, the home of 
the rich fattore, the father of Carlo Marti. 

No doubt the Alfiere was tempted to conceive and execute this 
scheme by a double motive. By robbing the fattore Marti, he would 
be at the same time restoring his own broken fortunes and reducing 
his rival to a condition of poverty, which would effectually debar him 
from any further pretensions to the hand of his beautiful and now 
well-provided cousin. 

The notable scheme seems to have been put in execution as soon as 
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conceived. The old chronicler eagerly calls upon his readers to remark 
that these men were soldiers. That seems to be the whole “moral” 
of his narrative. “ Ht fuerwnt qui hee fecerunt, milites,” he says, sud- 
denly breaking off into Latin and big letters, in his anxiety to impress 
the fact upon his reader. And doubtless we may see in his feeling upon 
the subject an indication of what the mercenary bands were who made 
war their trade in those days—what Italy had to suffer from them, and 
what the general feeling of the population towards those warriors was. 

Certainly, it seems to have needed singularly little to induce a couple 
of officers of the army to turn into burglars. Signor Borna was as 
ready to assist his comrade in the proposed little affair as if he had 
asked him to join in the simplest party of pleasure. 

At nightfall that same evening the two reckless scoundrels went to 
the solitary farm, and effected an entrance into the house without 
much difficulty. In it, at the time, were the fattore and his old wife, 
their son Carlo, a daughter, and another son much younger—a child of 
some ten or twelve years old. The Alfiere’s intention was simply to 
compel the old man to give up the money which he was known to 
have in the house. But he had reckoned without allowing for the 
memory of country-folks, whose minds are subjected to few new impres- 
sions or objects to mingle with and obliterate the old ones. The 
Alfiere, knowing himself a changed man from what he had been when 
old Marti might have seen him in his boyhood, had no idea that the 
fattore would recognise him. But no sooner had he waked the old 
man from his sleep, than he at once addressed him by his name, 
demanding what he wanted, and protesting that he had never done 
anything to deserve Pietro Stibbio’s enmity. 

The words were fatal to him and his! 

The necessity of butchering the whole family in order to secure the 
concealment of their crime was recognised, and at once accepted and 
acted on, by the two desperadoes ; and they accordingly put to death 
the father, mother, son, and daughter—leaving the child, of whose 
existence they were unaware, and whom they had not discovered, 
unharmed. They then collected all the bodies into the middle of the 
kitchen, and went out into the yard to bring in a quantity of straw, 
in order to burn the victims and the house together. While they 
were absent from the house for this purpose, the child crept from his 
bed and from the house, and hid himself in a field of standing corn 
close to the homestead, having witnessed the murder of all his family, 
and having heard his father address the murderer by his name. 

As soon as the blaze burst forth, which was, as they imagined, to 
obliterate all traces of the deed that had been done, they sprang on 
their horses, and galloped towards Florence, reaching it, after a 
desperately hard ride, early the next morning. . 

It was the morning of the 24th of June, which is, and for eight 
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hundred years has been, a great day in Florence: for the 24th of 
June is St. John’s day, and St. John is the patron saint of the City of 
Flowers. There were always grand doings in Florence on that day, 
and the faint and quickly-vanishing shadow of them may still be seen 
every year on the once celebrated anniversary. It was very hard for 
a Florentine of those days to quit Florence on the morning of the 
24th of June. Such festivals and the gala-doings which celebrated 
them were very dear to the Italian heart at that period, and the 
temptation to stay and take part in them was very strong. 

Nevertheless, the Alfiere was for riding on for Bologna, and putting 
the grand-ducal frontier between them and the scene of their last 
night’s deed. But, besides the attraction of the festival, his companion 
Borna had another and a still stronger motive for desiring to tarry, 
awhile in the fair City of Flowers. He had promised to see Giulia 
on his return from Stibbio. The look with which she had accepted 
the tryst was still before his eyes and in his heart, and he was not 
minded to lose the meeting. Besides, where was the danger? They 
had made all safe enough at the farm. In all probability it would be 
supposed that what had happened was the result of an accidental con- 
flagration. And even if any suspicion should arise, to the effect that 
the utter destruction of the whole family could hardly be thus satisfac- 
torily accounted for, there was nothing whatever to connect them with 
the affair. In short, Borna overruled his friend; and it was deter- 
mined that they should remain that day and night in Florence, and 
ride for Bologna the next morning. 

Possibly the Alfiere did not care to leave his friend Borna to spend 
the day and the evening with Giulia alone. Possibly, also, what he 
saw during the day and the evening they all three spent together did 
not tend to make him feel kindly towards his companion-in-arms. 

And when the next morning, at the hour fixed between them for 
getting to horse, Borna was not to be found, nor any tidings of him 
to be had, it is probable that the Alfiere was by no means better dis- 
posed towards him. The Alfiere, however, determined to start on his 
ride at once, without waiting for him. He could not make himself 
quite easy about that ugly night’s work. He was eager to get further 
away from it, and to reach the safety of his camp and the company 
of his comrades-in-arms. 

He rode out of Florence unquestioned ; rode all that day, gave his 
horse a few hours of rest at night at a lonely hostelry on the top of 
the Apennines, and reached Bologna safely on the afternoon of the 
26th of June. 

Meantime, as may be imagined, the little boy Marti, who alone 
had escaped the fate that had befallen his family, as soon as ever the 
sound of their horses’ feet dying away in the distance assured him 
that the murderers were gone, made the best of his way to the 
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nearest house, and there told his horrible tale. But tales, however 
breathlessly interesting, are not told and are not listened to quickly 
in Tuscany. Nothing, however urgent, is done quickly. Telling the 
story took some time; the inevitable talking of it over took much 
more. The neighbouring authorities, when at last applied to, spent 
several more hours in deciding what was to be done. And when, at 
last, the intelligence that a whole family had been murdered and a 
house burned down by Pietro Stibbio, late of the village of that name, 
and by another man unknown, reached Florence, the murderer was 
already on his road to Bologna. 

There was, however, not much difficulty in discovering that he had 
left Florence by the great north road, which crosses the Apennines in 
that direction. He was, of course, well known in Florence—had been 
seen by many at the festival in company with his beautiful cousin and 
a stranger—and a little inquiry traced him to the posthouse whence 
he had started on his ride. Fortunately, the Stibbio authorities had 
had the sense to send the boy Nanni Marti (Giovanni was his name— 
Nanni for short) to Florence; and a couple of sbirri, as those who 
would now be called gendarmes were named in those days, were 
dispatched towards the Papal frontier on the Bologna road, taking the 
boy with them, and also a letter from the apostolical legate at Flo- 
rence to the Papal authorities at Bologna, directing them to deliver up 
the criminal to the Tuscan officers, if he should be found. 

The whole of the sixty miles of the old ante-railway road from 
Florence to Bologna passes through a very thinly inhabited district. 
Not one town—hardly a village or two—lies on the track. The 
pursuers came upon the scent of the fugitive at the lone house where 
he had baited his horse on the crest of the Apennine, and the 
people there had no doubt that the horseman who had seemed so 
anxious to get on had been bound for Bologna; and the sbirrt rode 
on thither accordingly. 

But Bologna is a large city, and the anarchic complexion of the 
times, and the very imperfect police arrangements of those days, when 
most governments strove to supply the want of regularity of action 
by violence, made it a difficult matter to ascertain whether the Alfiere 
had again left the city, or to find hin, if he still remained in it. But 
chance, and a rather acute bit of character-reading on the part of one 
of the sbirri, favoured the object in view. Pietro Stibbio, in the days 
when he was a ne’er-do-well idler in the streets of Florence, before 
he had gone to be a soldier, had been a notorious haunter of taverns, 
and had acquired the character of being specially fond, as well as a 
good judge, of a glass of wine. Now there was a certain tavern in 
Bologna, situated close to the bases of those two strangely-leaning 
brick towers which are the first objects that strike a stranger on 
entering the city, which was especially noted for its good wine. Ii 
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was largely frequented by all classes, and the confidential servant of 
the Cardinal Legate was often seen there selecting a flask for his 
master’s own use. 

“Tf Pietro Stibbio is at all like the lad he used to be,” said one of 
the officers, who had known something of him at Florence, “he will 
not pass through Bologna without tasting the wine at ‘The Holy 
Keys,’ if the devil was at his heels. Suppose we have a look for him 
there. It can but cost a cup of wine for ourselves.” 

They went to the place in question, taking the boy Marti with 
them, as well as an officer of the Papal police. And hardly had they 
begun to push their way among the crowd of guests, before the child’s 
quick eye spied, sitting with a flask before him, at a table by himself, 
the man on whose face he had gazed with such unspeakable horror on 
that tertible night, when he had witnessed the slaughter of father, 
mother, brother, and sister. It was not likely that he should ever 
more forget those features ! 

The room in which the Alfiere was drinking was a very long apart- 
ment, narrow in proportion to its great length, roofed by a low arched 
ceiling, and lighted only by a window in the end facing the street, 
from which the whole length of the room ran back. It was thus 
very dark in the part of it farthest removed from the street, and but 
for the child’s quick eye it might have been possible for the murderer 
to escape observation. But once seen, herculean as was the strength 
of the towering Alfiere’s form, there was little or no hope of escape. 
The long room was thickly crowded; there was no exit from it save 
by the door opening in the street, and there were no such aids as 
revolvers for desperate men in thosedays. The Alfiere was caught like 
a rat in a trap; and, to make a long story short—or at least somewhat 
shorter—before two more hours were over his head he was on his way 
back to Florence, heavily ironed, and escorted by the two Florentine 
sbirri and two gentlemen of the same profession in the Papal service. 

It must have been an unpleasant journey for the swaggering, dash- 
ing, desperate man-at-arms, that ride over the bleak Apennine back to 
Florence. He must have known right well what he was going to. 
Justice was not particularly scrupulous as to completeness of proof in 
those days, even if the proof of the Alfiere’s crime had been less 
complete than it was. The child’s testimony was positive and unhe- 
sitating, and it was easy enough to believe that he might remember 
unerringly a face that he had gazed on under such circumstances. He 
declared that he should not have the slightest difficulty in pointing out 
the other man who had assisted in the murders, if he should see him. 

Arrived at Florence, the prisoner was at once lodged in the Bar- 
gello, as the common prison was called. 

The building used during the whole of the period of the Tuscan 
grand-dukes for that purpose was built originally for the residence of 
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the podesté, or chief magistrate of the commonwealth. It is one of 
the oldest buildings remaining in the city, and the stranger who now 
visits it as a museum of medieval art, sees it restored with admirable 
skill to its original architectural condition, and admires in it one of 
the finest specimens extant of the domestic architecture of the twelfth 
century. During the Medicean principality the noble halls were 
divided by huge timbers into many tiers of cells resembling the cages 
of wild beasts. But these were for ordinary malefactors. For such 
criminals as the Alfiere, who were to come forth from those colossal 
walls no more save to go to the place of execution, there were yet 
more terrible dungeons in the basement of the ancient building. It 
is an easy thing to construct a prison capable of depriving the most 
desperate and the cleverest prison-breaker of all hope, if only the 
dictates of humanity may be disregarded—and humanity is quite a 
modern discovery. And the Alfiere was lodged in an underground 
cage, formed in the midst of a mass of masonry, from which a human 
being had as much chance of escaping as a toad has from one of those 
mysterious hollows in the living rock in which such prisoners have 
occasionally been found. 

The first object with the Florentine magistrate was to discover the 
accomplice who had aided the Alfiere in the commission of his crime, 
and the prisoner was given to understand that none of the resources 
of the torture-chamber would be spared to make him confess both his 
own crime and the name of his accomplice. But the Alfiere spared 
the officers and himself any such trouble. Well convinced that his 
case was hopeless, he made no difficulty in relating the whole history 
of the murder ; and he seemed to find a special satisfaction in letting 
it be known that the man who assisted him, and took a full share in 
the commission of the crime, was Giovanni Borna, a Lombard, who 
had accompanied him to Florence from the army. But where this 
man was he could not say. He told truly how and when and where 
they had parted, and how Borna had failed to come to the place 
whence they were to have started together for Bologna, in a manner that 
persuaded the magistrates that he was in truth telling all he knew. 

“ But,” said he, “ if you want to find him (and, you may believe me, 
I am to the full as wishful that you should find him as you can be), 
go and look in the house inhabited by my cousin Giulia Stibbio, the 
daughter of old Francesco Stibbio, the miserly clerk of the Pope’s 
legate. If I am not mistaken you will find him there. And, at all 
events, you may be very sure the Signorina Giulia can tell you where 
he is; and if she won’t tell you for asking, a taste of what you were 
promising me just now would soon make her speak, haughty as she is! 
And, look ye, Messer Bargello!” he added, calling after the officer, as 
the latter was leaving him, ‘I should take it kindly of you if you would 
let the Signorina Giulia know, that I send my compliments to her, 
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and that it was I who told you where to look for my friend Borna ! 
Corpo di Dio! if they think that I am to hang, and leave them to 
make love and spend the money together, they are mistaken !” 

Again we may venture to abridge the old chronicler’s record, with 
advantage to the reader, and hasten forward to the conclusion. 

Giulia protested, in a manner that would have convinced anybody 
save an Italian, that she knew nothing of Borna, and had never seen 
him since he had left her in company with her cousin on the evening 
of the 24th of June. And when she was told that it was on the 
information of the Alfiere himself that the officers had come thither 
to search for his friend, the rage, the scorn, the tempest of bitter con- 
tempt and deadly hate exhibited by the furious beauty was a thing to 
see and hear—that those who saw and heard it did not forget fora . 
while! Still, she swore by all that is most sacred, and invoked the 
Virgin and all the saints to witness to her truth, that she had never 
seen Borna since that night. Why should she see him? She knew 
nothing about him. She had only seen him as her cousin’s comrade. 
And as for what her cousin had said, it was a mean, malignant, wicked 
calumny, invented to revenge the scorn and contempt she had always 
felt for him, and always should feel for such a one as he! 

Then the officer began to speak of the cruelly painful duty which 
would fall on him, of subjecting those magnificently beautiful limbs to 
the torture of the rack, if she should persist in refusing to furnish 
* justice with the information it needed. And Giulia turned deadly 
pale, shook all over, and fell silent. Then the officer turned to an 
attendant, and produced, from a queer-looking case the man carried, 
an ingenious but singularly disagreeable-looking little instrument, 
very cleverly designed, for forcing the finger-nails from the finger by 
slow and uniform pressure. He proceeded to explain the mode of its 
action to the shrinking and shivering girl; and then, holding the 
horrible little machine in one hand, he suddenly grasped Giulia’s 
wrist with the other—not with any real intention of proceeding then 
and there to the application of his instrument, but in the hope that 
his action might have the effect, which in fact it produced. 

No sooner did she feel the touch of the man’s fingers on her wrist 
than, uttering a short half-suppressed scream, she pointed silently to a 
mat, lying on the landing-place of the stairs, outside of the door of the 
room on the first-floor in which they were. The officer’s follower re- 
moved the mat; and then appeared beneath it a round stone with a 
ring in it, which gave access to a small chamber formed beneath the 
stairs, for the purpose of holding, and more or less concealing, a store 
of corn in time of scarcity. Such receptacles were very common in 
Florentine houses, and may still be frequently seen in old buildings. 
The intention of them was doubtless that which has been stated, but 
they were also very well adapted for concealing other things. 
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The officers raised the round stone . . . and there, in the small 
chamber below it, was the man they wanted. 

* * * * * 

The sentence on the prisoners was that they should be conveyed on 
open tumbrils—one for each of them—from the prison in the centre 

‘of the city to the open space outside the Porta Croce; that during all 
the time occupied by that journey their bodies, stripped to the waist, 
should be torn by red-hot pincers ; that they should be then hung, 
drawn, and quartered, and finally burned, and the ashes of them be 
scattered to the winds. 

And this sentence was carried into execution, in every respect, save 
the tearing of the living flesh with red-hot pincers. By special 
clemency of the Grand Duke, this part of the punishment was inflicted 
in appearance only. There were small forges on the carts, in which 
the pincers were made red-hot by the attendant executioners, who 
made as if they were rending the flesh with them; and vessels of 
liquid stood by to dip the hot irons in, so that a hissing and a smoke 
should be made, as if the exact wording of the sentence were being 
carried out. On each cart, also, there was a Capuchin friar, to supply 
to the sufferer such “ spiritual consolation ” as he was supposed to be 
capable of receiving while his body was being torn by red-hot irons. 

A great crowd thronged the streets through which the carts had 
to pass to the place of execution, but it was less than it would have 
been at another time ; for many persons remained within their houses, 
deterred from going out to view the sight by the very reasonable fear 
of joining a crowd in those days of pestilence. 

Giulia Stibbio, however, was not prevented by the fear of the plague 
from feasting her eyes on the sufferings and degradation of the cousin 
she so intensely hated. Among the knot of persons gathered to see 
the carts as they passed, on the steps of the prison then called the 
Stinchi, which stood where the Pagliano Theatre now stands, was 
Giulia! But in order to witness the punishment of the man she 
hated she was compelled to witness the agony of him who had been 
her lover. And, doubtless, Giulia would have fain avoided this; but 
if the pleasure could not be had without the pain, then she would 
take them both—for she could not forego the former. 

But it was the last time that Giulia Stibbio was ever seen in the streets 
of Florence ; for she took the vows in a convent of Teresian nuns—an 
order of the severest kind—where she died many years afterwards. 

And the old chronicler, from whose manuscript this narrative has 
been taken, winds up his story, by repeating once again, in large 
letters,— 

“ Kt qui hee fecerunt fuerunt milites !” 
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A Race for a Wife. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
AutHor oF “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 





Cuarter XI. 
AN AFTERNOON AT TATTERSALL’S. 


Ir 1s Monday afternoon. The usual crowd of refuse humanity clusters, 
like bees, round the door of the great Turf Exchange. Ex-pugilists, 
low publicans, noblemen’s butlers that were, traders on men’s weak- 
nesses or lust—greasy, brass-chained, shiny-hatted, brazen-throated, 
brazen-browed—with wolfish greed of gain stamped more or less on 
their features—the hungry gold-seeking mob oscillate round that low 
doorway. The turfite’s Temple of Janus never shuts; the fell war 
between backers and layers never ceases. 

Eager murmurs are heard amidst that vulture-faced crowd. “He 
went very bad in the market this morning,”—“ Tell me they offered 
threes at the clubs,”’—“What’s wrong with him ?’—“ What against 
The Saint ?” and similar hurried interrogatories fall on the ear. Now 
a brougham, now a well-appointed cab—whose driver throws the reins 
from his lavender-kidded hands to the neat tiger—now the hansoms 
of ordinary life drop their respective occupants at the small doorway. 

The subscription-room is full; round the big circular desks much 
paying and receiving is going on. The sofas round the room are 
crowded with loungers; the tesselated pavement is trod by a fluc- 
tuating mass, who ebb-and-flow to different points as some one or two 
large speculators vociferate the odds or cease to do so. It is the 
settling-day after the Craven week at Newmarket, and sinister rumours 
are rife about the first favourite for the Two Thousand. He has stood 
at five to two for a long while, but report says that three to one has 
been laid and offered,’to any amount of money, at the racing clubs 
this morning. MHalf-past four—fatal hour for many a favourite at 
Tattersall’s !—the adjustment of last week’s accounts is over, and the 
ring has time to turn its attention: to forthcoming events. 

“Three to one against Coriander for ‘The Guineas’ !” is vociferated 
in more than one quarter. Nothing positive seems known about the 
horse; but a panic has set in, and backers stand aloof from a wager 
that yesterday they would have jumped at. Some few adventurous 
men take the increased odds to a little, but speedily repent as they find 
the disposition to lay that price rapidly increasing. 
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At this juncture Pearman, attired in deep mourning, entered the 
subscription-room. It was but a few days since his father’s funeral,. 
and, to do him justice, he would not have been there had not a friend 
telegraphed to him, early in the day, of the onslaught that was being 
made on Coriander. Business must be attended to, he argued, whether 
racing or otherwise, and, knowing his horse to be perfectly well, he 
ran up at once to town to stop this demonstration against it. 

Foremost among the opponents of the favourite was a big corpulent 
north-countryman, who enjoyed the reputation of by no means throwing 


his money away. In turf parlance, when he persistently bet against a 
horse, “he knew something.” 

“Here's 1000 to 300 against Coriander!” vociferated Mr. Plyant, 
for the second or third time. 

“Put it down to me,” said Pearman, quietly. 

“Yes, sir. Will you take it twice ?” 

Pearman nodded. The bookmaker pencilled it. into his note-book. 
The crowd, attracted by the fact of Coriander’s owner coming to the 
rescue, had surged round them ; but no sooner had Mr. Plyant com- 
pleted his memorandum than he reiterated his hoarse war-cry of 
“Here's 1000 to 300 against Coriander !”—a shout in which he was 
immediately joined by two or three other large speculators. 

“Put it down again, Plyant,” said Pearman, grimly; and now, 
inspired with confidence by the way in which his owner had supported 
him, several backers invested on the favourite. 

For a little it seemed as if Coriander would rally in the market ; 
but the layers of odds far exceeded the backers, and finally came forth 
Mr. Plyant’s ominous shott of “4000 to 1000 against the favourite 
for ‘ The Guineas’ !” 

“T’ll take that!” cried Pearman, though his astonishment knew no- 
bounds ; and, as the bookmaker noted it, he remarked, with a sneer: 

“You'll find my horse bad to get out of on the Two Thousand day. 
I don’t think you will hedge, except at a loss.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir—perhaps so; but I'll bet you an even hundred he 
don’t start.” 

“Done! and I'll make it 5000, if you like?” 

“No; you might start him on three legs. I won’t risk more than 
a hundred on his not starting; but here’s 4000 to 1000 he don’t win, 
once more.” 

Sam Pearman shook his head, and, at all events for once in his life, 
walked out of Tattersall’s thoroughly puzzled. He knew his horse 
to be perfectly well—he had seen him that morning. As far as he had 
tried him, he had never tried a three-year-old better. What the devil 
were these ring-men going on ? 

They make great mistakes at times, these members of the magic 
circle. Their brethren of the Stock Exchange occasionally get the 
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worst of it also; but, as a rule, either backers or shareholders are 
justified in feeling alarm at a persistent assault on what their money 
may be invested in—though the decline of the favourite for a big race 
in the market is hardly so disastrous to the world in general as bank- 
shares dropping twenty per cent. below par. Before Pearman left 
London next day, he was aware, from various sources, that Coriander’s 
status in the betting was still further shaken, and that as much as five 
to one had been offered against the crack of forty-eight hours ago. 
He thought of it all the way home, and felt more utterly bewildered 
than he had ever done before in the whole of his Turf experience. 

Could Sam Pearman have been present at a conference held in 
Silky Dallison’s rooms, between that astute gentleman and Grenville 
Rose, though he would have been still a long way from being wholly 
enlightened on the subject, yet he would have learnt a good deal. It was 
the Friday night before that eventful Monday. Grenville had returned 
from Glinn the day previous. A mouldy old parchment lay on the table 
between them; it had apparently been consulted and thrown aside. 

“ Rumford says the deed is perfectly good, and Mr. Denison is quite 
certain that there has been no enfranchisement. That’s the case, 
Gren, isn’t it ?” 

Rose nodded, and Mr. Dallison for a few minutes puffed medi- 
tatively at his cigar. 

“Well,” he continued, “the law part I leave to you. I presume 
that is all right. Rumford’s opinion is quite good enough to go on, 
and old Denison, you say, was quite clear there has never been any 
enfranchisement. Odd there should not have been; but no doubt 
Pearman defunct was quite unaware of the existence of our friend 
here ”—and Dallison jerked his head in the direction of the parchment. 
“He wasn’t the man to leave such a blot in his game, if he knew it ; 
though, for the matter of that, it was no blot so long as he lived. 
Now, look here. I must trust to you for the legal working of this 
affair; the racing part I can manage. We've got Sam Pearman in a 
regular hole, and, better still, he doesn’t know it. I can make 
probably a good bit of money out of this, both for you and myself, 
without any risk whatever ; but ulterior events must decide that. Mr. 
Denison, at all events, must make a good bit; but without hurting 
his interests—in fact, rather furthering them—you and I might pick 
up some five thousand pounds apiece. Do you understand ?” , 

“ Not in the least,” replied Grenville. 

“ Well, there’s not much necessity you should. Leave that to me ; 
but you must work the legal machinery as I direct. Can you put it 
in motion by Wednesday or Thursday ?” 

“Let's say Thursday, certain,” rejoined Rose. 

“Very good—that will do; but don’t let’s have any mistakes 
about it.” 
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* All right,” nodded the other. “I'l guarantee that, and go down 
myself.” 

“Good. You told me the stake you were playing for, to start with ; 
and as you are in real earnest about winning a wife, I think one may 
trust you. I shall commence operations at once. I'll see Plyant, 
the bookmaker, to-morrow, and put the first part of the programme in 
his hands. We're going, you and I, to lay about a couple of thousand 
each against Coriander; and I’m going to give him free license 
to do as much as he likes for himself.” 

“Well—what next?” inquired Rose; “there must be no ultimate 
chance of my losing two thousand pounds, mind !” 

“Certainly not. All I mean, at present, is to drive Coriander 
back in the betting as far as I can. When the news of your pro- 
ceedings arrives, which I shall take good care to disseminate at once, 
I flatter myself we shall have got him at twenty to one, or there- 
abouts, for ‘The Guineas.’ We must then be guided by what ternis 
you make with Pearman.” 

“T think I follow you, Silky. And now each to his avocation, and 
good night.” 

“Good night,” laughed Dallison, as he followed Grenville to the 
door. “If ever Sam Pearman was in a biggish hole he is just now. 
Mind, you've a clever man against you though, so do your work 
thoroughly. Never forget your stake.” 

“No; I’m not likely to, if you knew all.” 

“Got his measles pretty bad, apparently,” observed the astute host 
to himself, as Gren’s footsteps died away down the staircase. “ Hope 
his success there really does depend, as he says, on this business 
coming off all right ; else, when it’s a regular case of ‘spoons,’ never 
a soul ever I knew could be counted on in a business way—or any 
other way, for the matter of that. It is risky, by Jove! with a 
confederate in this state. D—n it, I believe I’m a fool to trust 
him! That idiot, Jim Durfey, lost me a pony last year at Lord’s— 
crack bowler of his eleven—and blest if they hadn’t to play with 
ten men because he was seeing some chit of a cousin off at Paddington 
Station. Wonder why they do it! Never was ‘spoons’ myself but 
once, and e 

And, despite his tirade, Dallison sat down and mused for more 
than an hour over that bygone flirtation of eight years ago. He 
might be cynical about all that sort of thing now, yet there was a 
woman still living who could make his pulses leap should he meet 
her. It is a fact that, in some cases, women retain their sway years 
after they are not only unconscious of it, but have almost forgotten 
their admirer. It is true we also sometimes see the converse of this, 
when @ woman would fain pick up the dropped stitches of a bygone 
love-affair, but the male creature has freed himself from the yoke. 
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CuaptTer XII. 





THE RIGHT OF HERIOT. 


Tue early train on Thursday morning saw Grenville Rose, accom- 
panied by Mr. Nightjar, solicitor, junior partner in the firm of 
Hawk, Sparrowbill, & Nightjar, on his way to Slantover, the nearest 
railway-station to Mannersley, from which it was distant about four 
miles. Having arrived at the latter place, and ascertained that Pear- 
man was at home, Grenville sent in his card, with a request to see th 
gentleman for a few minutes on business of importance. Now, it so 
happened, that though Rose had a thorough knowledge of Sam Pear- 
man, the other knew nothing whatever of him. He had never 
encountered him personally, except to exchange that sentence or two 
after the Xminster ball. I don’t know whether even then he had 
identified him ; but of a surety that scene had pretty well faded from his 
memory, especially as regarded the personality of the other actor therein. 
It was as an entire stranger that he received the young barrister. 

“T must apologise for troubling you, Mr. Pearman; but I am here 
as the representative of Mr. Harold Denison.” 

“You could not have come with better credentials, Mr. Rose. 
Charmed to see both you and your friend!” He glanced at the cards in 
his hand. “ Mr. Nightjar, I think? Will you take some lunch now, 
or after we have had our little palaver ?” 

“ Nothing—thanks ; our time is precious, and we will detain you as 
briefly as may be. You are of course aware that there is a death- 
fine on Mannersley, or, to speak more intelligibly, that the owner of 
Glinn has a right of heriot over your manor on the death of any 
holder thereof ?” 

“A right of heriot!” muttered Pearman. “No, I never heard of 
such a claim ; and I think my father died in complete ignorance of any 
such right.” 

Though far from suspecting what was about to take place, Sam 
Pearman knew enough of law to understand this expression. 

“You had better read that deed, Nightjar. Such right exists, and 
has been alsvays exercised ; generally compromised as a fine—a course 
we propose to adopt in the present instance.” 

The solicitor laughed, and opened first a somewhat musty parch- 
ment, and then a document consisting of some two or three sheets of 
foolscap: ‘I will be as short as I can, Mr. Pearman, but the story is 
a little intricate to follow. I must first premise that Mannersley was 
by no means originally part of the Glinn property. It seems to have 
been granted by the Abbot of Xminster to one Hugh Wilson, yeoman, 
for service rendered, conditional upon his bearing arms for the abbey, 
and being ever ready to do service under the banner of Sir James 
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Denison of Glinn, the then lay lord and champion of the abbey. He 
further lay under the right of heriot: in the first place, to the monks 
of Xminster, who were entitled to claim any three beasts on the 
manor upon the death of Hugh Wilson, or any one of his descendants 
holding Mannersley, as an acknowledgment of the fealty owed by 
them to the abbey; in the second place, of any one beast to the lords 
of Glinn, as a similar acknowledgment to the secular representative 
of the abbey. But the monks of Xminster were swept away in the 
Reformation under Henry VIII., and of course their right of heriot 
disappeared. Still the masters of Glinn continued to exercise their 
claim upon every occasion for rather over two hundred years, at the 
expiration of which time, in consequence of the decay of the Wilson 
family, Mannersley fell, by purchase, into their own hands, where it re- 
mained till sold to Mr. Pearman twelve years ago. The curious thing 
is, this right of heriot still exists ; the owner of Glinn is still entitled to 
demand whatever beast he may choose upon the Mannersley estate on 
the death of an owner thereof, and the successor can but submit to the 
claim. Do you follow me, Mr. Pearman ?” 

“Pretty well, I think. May I ask, when was this right of heriot 
last enforced, and in what shape ?” 

“In 1734, Stephen Denison, Esq., of Glinn, received the sum of 
£25 in lieu of right of heriot on the death of Matthew Wilson. That 
was the last case. It was his heir and successor that sold it to the 
Denisons—that is, to the Stephen before mentioned.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” rejoined Pearman, “of course I am not quite 
prepared as yet to acknowledge this right ; I must consult my solicitors 
first on the subject. Still, it looks plausible enough. Iam afraid,” said 
he, laughing, ‘‘ money don’t go quite so far as in Matthew Wilson’s 
day. What, may I ask, do you assess me at ?” 

“Ten thousand pounds,” replied Grenville Rose, quietly taking up 
the parable, as had been agreed between himself and his coadjutor 
beforehand. 

“Ten thousand! Why, you’re mad!” But there was no laugh now 
in his rejoinder. His quick intelligence gathered at a glance what a 
desperate position he was in; and, moreover, that the opposite side 
were pretty well aware of it. 

“We're certainly not mad. I don’t think we are foolish. I don’t 
pretend to know much about these things myself, but the veriest tyro 
knows the first favourite for the Two Thousand, within a week of the 
race, is worth a big sum. Mr. Denison is in difficulties; money is an 
object to him. We give you the option of paying a £10,000 fine, or 
letting us make what we can out of Coriander. I fancy there will be 
plenty of people to bid for him, either one way or the other—I mean, 
they will either try and win with him, or take very good care he don’t.” 
Sam Pearman’s turf training stood him in good stead. He had 
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learnt how to lose. He swallowed the ferocious execration that rose 
to his lips. “ You will allow me to look at that deed,” he inquired ; 
‘and, of course, you cannot expect an answer till I have had time to 
communicate with my solicitors.” 

“Certainly,” returned Grenville; “and your solicitors may also 
peruse it at the offices of Messrs. Hawk, Sparrowbill, & Nightjar. I tell 
you fairly, we have had counsel’s opinion upon it, and there is no 
doubt the right of heriot still exists. We mean to make the most we 
can out of it, and either take Coriander or a £10,000 equivalent.” 

Sam Pearman ran his eye rapidly over that old deed, which stated, 
after some technicalities: “ And whereas Hugh Wilson, yeoman, did 
render to us good and secret service last time Ralph Eversley did lay 
claim, most sacrilegious and outrageous, on lands appertaining to us, the 
abbot and chapter of Xminster, in this the year of Our Lord 1456, we do 
hereby grant to him and his body’s heirs the feesimple of the manor of 
Mannersley, in perpetuity, on the right of heriot of three beasts, to be 
delivered as token of fealty to us, the said abbot and chapter of Xminster ; 
with further right of heriot on the part of Sir James Denison of 
Glinn, and his heirs, to claim one beast in acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to him as lay baron and secular leader of the retainers of Xminster 
Abbey. The above acknowledgments of fealty and allegiance to be 
paid on the death of the holder of Mannersley, by his successor and 
heir male. (Signed) Gurvorsz, Abbot of Xminster, by the grace of 
God, March 10th, 1456.” 

“ All very well,” said Pearman ; “but if this is all you have to go 
upon, you can scarcely expect me to pay much attention to the claim, 
more especially when fixed at such a preposterous figure.” 

“No, of course not; we never thought you would.—Serve the writ 
of seizure, Nightjar, and then I think we need intrude on Mr. 
Pearman no longer.” 

“Two questions, please, before you go,” replied the owner of Man- 
nersley, as he accepted a neat legal document from the solicitor. “First, 
time is an object, at all events to me, in this case. Have you any objec- 
tion to say whose opinion you have taken on that obsolete parchment ?” 

“Not in the least. Rumford’s. Refer your solicitors to him.” 


“Good man; getting a little old, perhaps, but still safe. Liable to 
mistakes, as they all are, of course.” 


“ We consider him good enough. Anything more ?” 

“Well, yes; are you aware of my peculiar relations with Mr. 
Denison’s family just now ?” 

“Perfectly ; and equally so with the causes which led to that result.” 

“You are travelling rather out of the record, sir,” rejoined Pearman. 
“TJ will see Mr. Denison on the subject myself to-morrow.” 

“Certainly, you will find him at home; but permit me to say, that I 
consider I have expounded his views pretty accurately, so far.” 
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“ Perhaps so; but I’ve known people change their views. Might 
I ask, are you related to the family in any way ?” 

“Tam Mr. Denison’s nephew, and have the honour to wish you 
good morning.” 

Pearman bowed, and rang the bell. 

“Well, Nightjar,” said Grenville, when they got ontside—“ so far 
so good ; we've done all we can ; to-morrow will be the real tug of 
war. You go back to town with the deed. Dallison will be waiting 
for you; tell him all that passed, and that he shall hear from me, as 
agreed upon, the minute I hear anything definite. Meanwhile, good- 
bye; I’m off to Glinn. Yes—I turn off here; it’s not three miles 
across the fields.” 

I suppose it was a case of animal magnetism, but it certainly was 
odd that Maude should have selected that for her afternoon stroll. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that as Grenville Rose jumped over the stile 
at the corner of Edginton Firs (a large plantation so called), he found 
that young lady seated on the grassy bank the other side, with Dan 
couched at her feet—one of those coincidences that I presume has 
happened to most of us in our time, and sincerely do I pity the few 
whose want of luck and lack of observation have debarred them such 
sunshiny moments. 

“ Well, Gren,” she inquired, as she rose to her feet, “have you 
overthrown my ogre? Am I a free girl again ?” 

“T don’t know, darling. The great battle comes off to-morrow ; 
but I think I can promise you shall never marry Pearman.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense ; you know I never would now. Before you 
came down it was different; I was weak, and foolish, and miserable. 
That story is all over, and I’m forgiven—at least, I thought so,” and 
Maude looked shyly but archly up into her lover’s face. 

Grenville behaved after the manner of young men generally when 
so circumstanced—those quiet footpaths over the fields have a deal 
to answer for—and what “ Don’t, please, Gren!” meant, I must leave 
to the discrimination of the reader, merely remarking that Grenville 
Rose either decided it meant nothing, or could not have heard it. 

“But do you think you can put things a bit right for papa?” 
inquired Maude, when she at last extricated herself. 

“T hope so; but we must wait till to-morrow to know for certain.” 


CHaptrn XIII. 


COMING TO TERMS. 


Sam Pearman had received the writ of service of this heriot claim 
with apparent equanimity. It must be borne in mind that practised 
speculators on the Turf, as elsewhere, are accustomed to take their 
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reverses with much outward nonchalance. But nevertheless, when 
his visitors had departed, he commenced pacing the room after the 
manner of a caged tiger. It was not likely Denison, whom he had 
deemed so entirely in his power, would have ventured upon such a 
bold stroke as this except under very high legal opinion ; and, what- 
ever it might suit him at the time to say in disparagement of Rumford, 
he was quite aware that no counsel’s opinion in London stood in higher 
repute. He foresaw at one sweep the upset of all his forthcoming 
schemes. His father had told him how Harold Denison had first 
taken his pretensions to Maude’s hand. He knew (none better) how, 
under the pressure brought to bear upon him, the Squire of Glinn’s 
self-interest had been enlisted in his behalf. He was far too keen a 
judge to think that he had any hold upon Maude’s affections ; his idea 
was that she just liked him sufficiently to marry him if her parents 
made a point of it. He was entirely ignorant of there being a favoured 
lover in the field. He felt little doubt that if Denison could extricate 
himself from his power—and should he establish this claim he would go 
near to do so—his marriage would be postponed to the Greek Kalends. 

Now for the other point. If he disputed this “ right of heriot,” could 
they prevent his running Coriander for the Two Thousand? That 
became a question of great importance. He had backed the horse 
heavily—yes, taking last Monday’s work into consideration, very 
heavily—for the race; and if he was not to run, there at once was a 
loss of some thousands, to say nothing of the big stake he had hoped 
to win over that event. 

“By ——!” he exclaimed, “that’s it! There is some inkling of 
this in the turf market, and that’s the reason the horse has been so 
much laid against lately. This accounts for Plyant’s determined 
attack, and his betting me a hundred even that he don’t start. I’m 
off to town by the three train.” 

Pearman drove straight to his solicitor’s from Waterloo Station. 
Office-hours were over, but he contrived to catch one of the firm—as 
shrewd an attorney as one would often meet with. He shook his 
head over the case, more especially when he heard of Rumford’s 
adverse opinion. 

“T don’t like it, Mr. Pearman, at all; but I will look over the 
Mannersley title-deeds the first thing to-morrow morning, and then 
go over to Hawk, Sparrowbill, & Nightjar’s, and ask them if they will 
let me see Rumford’s opinion. But these unenfranchised heriots 
are the very deuce to deal with, if the right, as in your case, is of 
great value, and the opposite side are aware of it.” 

“Well, you must make out all you can for me. What time shall 
I be at your office to-morrow ?—the earlier the better, mind. Time in 
this case is worth something like half-a-sovereign a minute to me.” 

“Certainly, sir. Say ten; and you mustn’t mind if you have to 
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wait for me. I shall be conferring with the enemy, but I'll be back 
at the office as near that as I can.” 

“That'll just do. I must catch the eleven train from Waterloo, if 
possible. Good night !” 

Sam Pearman strolled into his club. He was, as one may natu- 
rally suppose, in no great humour for conversation. It is one of the 
drawbacks of these pleasant caravanserais that the old adage of 
“Save me from my friends” is unattainable therein. You always 
run the chance of some garrulous acquaintance discoursing upon that 
amusing case in the Divorce Court, utterly unconscious that you are 
one of the parties implicated. You are asked, perhaps, after your 
wife by some old friend of bygone years, who is entirely ignorant 
that you have either buried or separated from her. Our taciturn 
British reserve has its advantages. Why should there not be a small 
coffee-room instituted for sulky members, where attempts at conver- 
sation should be penalised with expulsion? There are times when we 
hate even ourselves, much more our fellow-creatures. 

. Pearman was imbued with a considerable amount of this latter 
feeling as he strolled into the Theatine and ordered his dinner. His 
Nemesis was awaiting him. Ere he had finished his soup a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired, vacuous member had greeted him, and asked him 
what the deuce was the matter with Coriander ? 

“Nothing. The horse is well enough. Why?” 

“ Why, haven’t you seen the evening papers ? ” 

“No; I have only just got to town. What about it?” 

“They are laying all sorts of prices against him. He is quoted at 
‘Fifteen to one, offered,’ and rumour says that, in some cases, twenties 
have been laid.” 

“Hum!” grunted Pearman. “You'd better lay it, Curzon, if you 
think he’s nochance. I can only say, when you see he’s about to start for 
the Two Thousand, I recommend you to hedge every shilling, if you do.” 

“ Thanks,” drawled the other, and walked away to disseminate what 
he had gathered from Coriander’s owner. 

His solicitor the next morning gave Pearman little satisfaction. 
Messrs. Hawk, Sparrowbill, & Nightjar had been most courteous ; they 
had allowed him to see the deed, and also Mr. Serjeant Rumford’s opinion 
thereon. In his humble opinion, the case was very strong; the writ 
of seizure they had issued would hold perfectly good—they might take 
Coriander when they liked. “And I am afraid, sir,” he concluded, 
“that we should only get cast if we tried to upset it.” 

“Then they can prevent my running the horse next week, if I 
contest this claim legally at once ?” 

“T should be afraid so, really ; but in negotiation you had better, 
of course, insist upon your right to do what you like with the horse 
till their claim to him is established.” 
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“Very good. Now I am off.” 

On arrival at Xminster Pearman proceeded direct to Glinn, and 
inquired for Mr. Denison. He was shown into the library, and 
speedily joined by that gentleman. 

“T have come over, Mr. Denison, to have some conversation with 
you about this somewhat preposterous claim of yours as to ‘ right of 
heriot’ over Mannersley.” 

“T am advised,” replied the Squire, “that the claim is a perfectly 
valid one, and of course just now valuable.” 

“My dear sir, I am not alluding to the right or wrong of the case ; 
but, situated as we are to each other, it seems rather absurd our going 
to law with each other.” 

“ Better, Mr. Pearman, say, ‘situated as we were.’ Moreover, the 
nearer and dearer the relationship, the more acrimonious the lawsuit ; 
for a bitter quarrel commend me to brothers, from Cain and Abel 
downwards.” 

“Then I am to understand that my engagement with Miss . 
Denison is at an end? May I ask upon what grounds it is broken 
off ?” 

“ My dear sir, I gave you no understanding to that effect. If you 
wish to know upon what terms you stand with Miss Denison, see her, 
and don’t trouble me.” 

“ You said, ‘situated as we were.” 

“ Of course I did. I owed you £10,000, and hadn’t got it. Now, 
it seems, you also owe me £10,000, which, of course, makes my not 
being able to pay you of very little consequence.” 

“ But you consented to my engagement with your daughter ?” 

“ And would now, if I thought you’d ever want it.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“'Then it’s no use continuing this conversation.” 

“ Will you answer me a straightforward question? May I ask you 
if my engagement with your daughter is still to hold good? I care 
little about this other affair if that remains as it was.” 

“And don’t I keep telling you that I have nothing to say to any 
arrangement between Maude and yourself? If you have any doubts 
upon the subject, you had better see her.” 

“T will ask leave to do so presently. In the meantime, Mr. 
Denison, to return to this claim of heriot——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Pearman; that I can’t touch upon. I have put 
myself completely in my nephew's hands regarding that subject ; but 
I will send him to you at once, and merely remark, that any arrange- 
ment you may make with him has my cordial assent.” 

Grenville Rose, meanwhile, had early cognisance of Pearman’s 
arrival, and prepared at once for the encounter. He first ordered a 
horse to be saddled, and a groom to be in readiness to take a message 
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to Xminster. Next he summoned his cousin to come to him in his 
uncle’s sanctum. 

‘“‘ Mande, dearest,” he said, as she entered, “ the crisis of our fate is 
at hand. I want you to come and be my aide-de-camp. You must 
be all eye and brain this morning.” 

“Yes. What is it, Gren?” And the grey eyes opened wide as she 
saw the grave earnest look upon her lover's face. 

“Pearman is here, and your uncle is gone to see him. But ina 
few minutes I shall be sent for. I’m playing for a great stake this 
morning, Maude—to wit, the freeing your father from his difficulties, 
and to win your sweet self for mine own love. Listen. James 
has got a horse all ready to go for me to Xminster. You see 
these telegram sheets: I shall come here for a minute, and fill 
one up with a message. Mind James has it, and is off with it at 
once. You see he does not linger. It is of the utmost consequence 
to us.” 

“T understand, Gren. Anything more?” 

“Yes. You may as well write Pearman a polite dismissal, unless 
you would rather see him.” 

“Ohno! Id rather write.” 

“ Well, then, do so at once; and I think there will be no necessity 
for your seeing him. But if you must——” and he looked a little 
anxiously towards her. 

“T shall know what to say—don’t be afraid of that—though I 
would much rather not.” 

' Here Harold Denison entered the room, jubilant and triumphant. 

“ The overture is played out, Grenville, and the real business of the 
piece is about to begin. I’ve told him you are my representative in 
this matter, and that I am entirely in your hands.” 

“ Thanks, uncle.” And Rose went off to encounter Pearman. He 
found that gentleman restlessly pacing the library. A curt greeting 
passed between them. 

“ Now, Mr. Rose, we had better proceed to business at once. Time 
is valuable to me upon this occasion.” 

“The sooner the better,” rejoined Grenville.’ 

‘Since I last saw you I have been to town in connection with this 
aflair, and am prepared to admit you have a better case than I at first 
thought you possessed. Under these circumstances, and standing as I 
do with regard to Miss Denison 





“Hadn’t we better confine ourselves solely to the business in hand, 
and not advert to contingencies that may never happen ?” interrupted 
Grenville, quietly. 

“ That’s it, then?” said Pearman, coarsely. ‘‘ Miss Denison intends 
cancelling her — as part of the programme? I thought 
as much.” 
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“ Excuse me if I suggest the propriety of keeping Miss Denison’s 
name entirely out of our conversation. That is a matter upon which 
I have nothing to say. The question lies in a nutshell. Do you 
intend to ransom your horse, or is that writ of service of which you 
received notice yesterday to be carried into effect?” : 

“T shall dispute the whole thing, and place the affair in the hands of 
my solicitors.” 

“Very good. Under these circumstances, it is only right to tell you, 
that I have already applied for an injunction to prevent your running 
Coriander for any race till the case is decided.” 

“Ridiculous! Upon what grounds, pray ?” 


“Upon the grounds of possible injury, and probable deterioration 
of value.” 


“What do you mean ?” 

“WhatIsay. He might be injured, or he might be beat; in either 
case, he would not be so valuable a horse as he is now.” 

Pearman said nothing for a minute or two; at last he exclaimed, 
abruptly, “Do you ever bet, Mr. Rose ?” 

“Certainly not!” was the jesuitical reply; for though Grenville 
Rose never did meddle with turf-matters, though he had not made a 
single bet on the forthcoming Two Thousand, he was yet aware that 
Dallison was betting for him; albeit he neither knew, nor cared to 
know, so far, the particulars of the transaction. 

“You can hardly suppose I shall pay such a sum as £10,000. 
Perhaps you will state what compromise you really intend to offer me ?” 

“T have none other to propose, than that you sign Mr. Denison a 
release of the mortgage you hold to that amount upon Glinn.” 

“Ah, well! I am afraid you price the horse a little too high.” : 

“Not at all! We value the horse at £5000, and the stakes of the 
Two Thousand at £5000 more.” 

“ And who the deuce tells you he is going to win that race ?” 

“Well, you see,” rejoined Grenville, smiling, “we are guided there 
entirely by your own opinion. We are credibly informed that you 
have thought it worth while to invest a large sum of money on his 
chance, and we have a high opinion of your judgment in such matters.” 

Pearman paused. He was ashrewd man, and he could not help being 
struck by the ability with which his opponent had got up his case. 
“ Suppose I let you, take the horse ?” he said, at length. . 

“ ven then he is a valuable horse, and worth just now a fictitious 
price. There would be people who would give pretty nearly that sum 
to insure his not starting for that particular race.” 

“T give you credit, Mr. Rose,” replied Pearman at length. “T'll 
sign a release of the mortgage, with this proviso, that my engagement 
with Miss Denison remains as it was.” 


“TY have told you already that that question is totally aloof, and 
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must be held entirely distinct from the claim of heriot. It is a point 
upon which I am not empowered to enter, and have nothing to say.” 

Grenville Rose is proving himself a master of casuistry. Though 
not his mission or interest to speak on that subject, I think it was 
one he had a good deal to say to. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said,” observed Pearman, 
rising. 

“ Tim afraid not. It would be better on both sides, I fancy, if we 
had come to terms. We shall probably not make quite so much— 
that we must take our chance of. You will certainly lose a good deal 
more.” 

“ By you're right! I'll do it.” 

“ Depend upon it, it’s your cheapest way out of the scrape, and I hope 
Coriander will speedily recoup you. Excuse me for one moment, and 
Tl fetch the release. I had it drawn up in the event of your taking a 
sensible view of the transaction,” and Grenville left the room. 

“ All right, my pet, so far,” he exclaimed, as he entered Denison’s 
private sanctum, where Maude was anxiously awaiting him. “Pen 
and ink—quick!” And seizing one of the telegram slips he wrote 
rapidly : 

“To Mrs. Hudson, Paper Buildings, Temple. From Grenville Rose, 
Xminster. Shall be home to-night: have something for dinner.” 

“There, fold that up, and send it off directly to the telegraph office. 
No time to be lost, Maude.” 

“Well, I don’t see much in that,” retorted Maude. “What a 
gourmand you must be, Gren!” 

“Never mind. Where's that deed?—ah, here. I'll explain it all 
to you afterwards.” 

“ And my note?” she said shyly, holding it up. 

“Neither you nor it will be wanted to-day, I think. But come 
back here when you have seen James off.” 

“Perhaps you'd rather I should never send it,” she inquired, half- 
timidly, half-coquettishly. 

“Mande, be serious now, please. You may tease me as much as 
you like afterwards.” 

She said nothing, but flitted from the room on her errand. 

Grenville Rose, armed with the deed of release of the mortgage, 
and a similar acquittance of the heriot claim, all drawn up in due legal 
form, quickly returned to Pearman. 

“Here,” he'said, “is your acquittance, signed by my uncle. If 
you will sign the release I'll hand it over to you. Shall I ring for a 
servant as a second witness to your signature ?” 

Pearman nodded assent, and, upon the appearance of the butler, 
scrawled his name across the parchment, to which the witnesses 
signed their attestation. He then placed the acquittance in his pocket, 
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took up his hat, and departed, without further demand for an interview 
with Maude. 

Not that the heriot business had for one second put it out of his 
mind. No—to do him justice, he looked upon the probable rupture of 
his engagement as a very serious item in the losses the discovery of 
that mouldy old parchment had entailed upon him. If he did not 
love her, he admired her extremely, and looked forward to the con- 
nection with great eagerness. But he felt quite convinced that to 
have moved any further than he had already done would be simply 
to cancel it at once. He did not wish that. It was but a slender 
hold, he knew. Still, another shuffle of the pack might change all 
the hands once more. That slight link was better than none at all. 

Thus meditating he drove home, and having ordered his phaeton 
to wait while he wrote a couple of letters to save the post, entered the 
house. In about half an hour he reappeared, stepped into the carriage, 
and drove to Xminster Station. His wishing to write those letters at 
Mannersley had caused him to make a considerable detour to the 
station from Glinn, Harold Denison’s place lying, though off the 
direct road, somewhere about halfway between Mannersley and the 
railway. On arrival there he went into the telegraph office, and 
despatched a message. The clerk and Pearman were upon rather 
intimate relations. The late owner of Mannersley had employed the 
electric wire pretty freely. His son also was wont to use it a good 
deal. The latter, moreover, constantly sent the clerk game in the 
season, and very often told him he had invested a sovereign for him on 
one of his horses that he thought was likely to win. It may be con- 
ceived that the conductor of the telegraph at Xminster held Mr. Sam 
Pearman in high esteem. 

“You'll be going up by the six train, I suppose, sir? Only half- 
past three now, but I expect you're going home again first.” 

“Just so. I want to have about an hour at the paddocks first.” 

“One last look at the crack—eh, sir? Win, won't he, though they 
do take strange liberties with him in the betting ?” 

“ He’s very well, and ‘ll make some of them open their eyes and shut 
their mouths before many days are over.” 

“Well, you'll have company up, sir—Mr. Grenville Rose, from 
Glinn; he’s agoing by that train. Know him, Mr. Pearman, I 
suppose ?” 


“D—n him, yes! I do know him,” said Pearman, as he thought 
‘over their recent interview. 

“Beg pardon, sir; didn’t know you didn’t like him; he’s usually 
reckoned a nice gentleman.” 

“How do you know he’s going to town ?” 
“ Because he sent a message to say so.” 
“ What—a telegram? How long ago?” 
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“ About an hour and a half: it was about two o'clock.” 

“That was the time Ileft Glinn, and his telegram left Xminster 
then. Hum! It must have left Denison’s while I was there,” thought 
Pearman. “ What the devil could it have been about? I say, what 
was Mr. Rose’s message—ewactly ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir; but, you know, we ain’t allowed——” 

“Yes, of course, I know ; there’s a sovereign for you—go on.” 

“Well, it can’t be of any consequence, and you won’t let out I 
told you, Mr. Pearman,” said the clerk, as his hand closed on the 
gold coin. “It was only this: ‘To Mrs. Hudson, Paper Buildings, 
Temple. From Grenville Rose, Xminster. Shall be home to-night ; 
have something for dinner.’ ” 

“That was all? You're sure ?” 

“Every word, I'll take my oath.” 

“Thank you—keep a place for me by the six train,” and Pearman 
drove off to see his horses, 

It was a very simple message, but the owner of Coriander had been 
quite long enough on the Turf to know that a telegram may represent 
anything but what it appears to say. It disquieted him much. He 
wished that he had driven straight to the station instead of home to 
Mannersley ; he might have written his letters there, and his own 
telegram would have been off much sooner. In the meanwhile here 
he was at the paddocks. 

“ Well, Martin ?” he inquired, as his trainer came out to meet him ; 
“how are they all going on ?” 

“ Well as can be, sir. Coriander did two nice canters, and a good 
mile and a quarter gallop, to wind up with, this morning. No horse 
can be doing better. But they tell me they’re laying against him in 
London, as if something was the matter!” and the trainer glanced 
rather inquiringly at his master. 

“ Something has been the matter, Martin—too long a matter to tell 
you at present; but everything is now satisfactorily arranged. But 
I want to talk to you about those two-year-olds, so come inside.” 

After a lengthened conference with his trainer, Pearman returned 
to the station. Grenville Rose was a fellow-traveller with him, and 
they even occupied the same carriage, but beyond a few words of 
recognition no conversation passed between them. 

Upon entering the Theatine, the first thing Pearman saw in the 
hall, on casting his eye at the notice-board containing the latest 
news, was that Coriander was once more first favourite for the Two 
Thousand, at seven to two, taken freely. 

“Done again,” he muttered, “somehow. And I believe that 
telegram and Rose are at the bottom of it, Curse him!” | 
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Cuaprer XIV. 
CONCERNING MRS. HUDSON. 


We must now revert to what Mrs. Hudson did upon receipt of her 
telegram—as harmless, apparently, as “the pork chops and tomato 
sauce ” of Pickwick’s immortal history. Yet even in that case “ great 
events from trivial causes sprang.” That lady is destined to be as 
much disturbed, in a monetary point of view, as Mrs. Bardell—but 
infinitely more to her own advantage. 

Mrs. Hudson was lounging pleasantly enough in an armchair, 
reading the diurnal literature of her country in that abode of comfort, 
bliss, and intelligence, yclept Paper Buildings, when that most domes- 
tic of telegrams reached her. t she was attired in a morning-coat, 
neat trousers, unimpeachable boots, and had a cigar in her mouth, will 
scarcely astonish the reader, who has probably already surmised that 
Silky Dallison represented that lady. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed, after reading the message, “ what a coup 
it looks like! But I must be off at once to see Plyant. Twenty 
minutes to three ; just catch him before he goes down to Tattersall’s.” 

Mr. Dallison was a man of decision ; he was into a hansom and at the 


.the door of the Victoria Club in something less than ten minutes. 


His conference with the bookmaker was short, and then they sepa- 
rated, both to make their way to the great Turf Exchange at 
Knightsbridge. 

The remarkable feature of the betting on the Two Thousand that 
afternoon was the extraordinary advance of Coriander. From very 
long odds offered against him, he rose in the course of the day to 
be once more first fayourite—reaching very nearly to his original 
price of ten days back. From the opening of the rooms Dallison was 
very eager in his offers to back the horse, while it might have been 
also noticed that Mr. Plyant accepted the long odds about Coriander— 
“ Just to cover himself,” as he said, “ having laid rather heavily against 
him.” But it quickly permeates through the subscription-room that 
a horse is being backed in earnest, and when, about half-past four, 
Pearman’s accredited agent began also to put money on the horse, the 
Surore became intense. 

The ring, or stockbrokers of the Turf, like their brethren of the 
Eastern exchange, with all their acuteness, are marvellously like sheep 
in times of panic. The leaders at both places can increase or depre- 
ciate property pretty much at their pleasure. As there is, of course, 
money to be made by such fluctuations, it can scarcely be wondered at 
that they do it. But why should the one be deemed virtuous and 
respectable, and the other the contrary? ‘There is little to choose 
between the scandals of the two betting rings. 
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Grenville Rose, upon Pearman’s departure, had carried the release 
in triumph to the Squire. Harold Denison was jubilant beyond 
measure—free from his difficulties, and, to use his own expression, 
“out of the hands of those bloodsuckers the Pearmans!” The hopes 
Grenville had raised had influenced him in his interview with Sam 
Pearman, and, if a little sarcastic in his retorts, the bitter cynicism 
of his nature had toned down rather upon that occasion. Rose now 
thought it time to do a little work for himself, so without more ado 
plunged ¢n medias res, reverted to his passion for his cousin, and solicited 
his uncle’s permission for their engagement. 

Harold Denison was a good deal disconcerted. It must be borne in 
mind that he had not received the slightest hint of this until within 
the last few days, and to say that he was pleased with it would be very 
far from the truth. He liked his nephew, perhaps, as far as it was 
in his selfish nature to like anybody ; but he still thought that Maude, 
with her personal attractions, ought to marry money, or rank, if not 
both. Still, at the present moment, he was virtually indebted to his 
nephew for £10,000—a circumstance little likely to help him in the 
long run, as men of Harold Denison’s calibre generally hate most 
heartily those to whom they are deeply beholden. However, he had 
not come to that yet, and the way his nephew had outwitted 
Pearman pleased his cynic and vindictive nature much. 

“ Foolish business, Gren—very, I’m afraid,” he replied at length. 
“ Nobody I’d sooner give her to, providing she’s willing to take you.” 

“ My dear uncle, Maude and I——” 

“Pooh! You needn’t go on about that. I never doubted that 
you and Maude had settled it all before you did me the honour to 
consult me. But what are you to liveon? Your £400 a year won't 
keep a wife, Gren, and I can’t help you.” 

“No, but we can wait a bit; we are both young, and I shall be 
making two or three hundred a year at my profession very soon.” 

“ Nonsense, boy! I know the law. I thoroughly believe you to be 
clever, and have no doubt the money will come in course of time; but 
it’s slow work—vyery. Long engagements are not judicious.” 

“ But this is not to be so very long, and Maude is good to wait a 
couple of years or so for me.” 

“A couple of years,” smiled the Squire. “ What did the fee-book 
say last year? A hundred pounds ?” 

“Not quite; very near it, though.” 

“T’m afraid you'll find it will take all two years to double it. I 
don’t doubt your doing well at last, but it takes time—it takes time. 
Still, Gren, I'll not gainsay the match ; and if at the end of next year 
you can see your way into something like £300 a year, exclusive of 
what you have, make a wedding of it, if you like.” 

. “Ten thousand thanks, uncle! This case of yours will find me 
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practice, see if it don’t. I have no intention of hiding my light under 
a bushel. I'll take very good care, through my friends, that the case 
is well talked of. Only wait till the Two Thousand is over, and see 
what details the sporting papers shall have of it! Good-bye. I will 
just run up and see my aunt and Maude, and then I’m off.” 

Grenville dashed into the drawing-room, where he found Mrs. 
Denison and his cousin. 

“T’m just off to town, aunt, and have come to wish you good-bye, 
and tell you I’m to be your son-in-law, after all.” 

“Don’t believe him, my mother,” laughed Maude, her eyes dancing 
with fun. “We know better than that—don’t we? We mustn't 
detain him, or he'll be too late for his dinner. You greedy thing! 
you won’t live if you gourmandise ss——” 

“Come here, Gren,” said Mrs. Denison; “has my husband con- 
sented to your marrying Maude ?” 

“Yes, aunt, as soon as I’ve got bread-and-cheese enough to feed 
her on.” 

“My dear boy, I’m so glad! I was obliged to be your enemy 
once, Gren—I couldn’t help myself; but I’d rather you took her than 
anyone.” 

“Oh you, mother!” cried Maude; “and he says he'll feed me on 
bread-and-cheese, and I like, I like—strawberries and cream.” 

“Sad thing, aunt, but I suppose I’d better break off the match at 
once. Better that than come to a separate maintenance, you know. 
Bread-and-cheese is a good lasting dish, but how she’s to get through 
the winters I don’t know, on what she proposes.” 

“Ah well, never mind,” laughed Mande; “she’s yours now, and 
won't have a separate maintenance. You'll have to feed her some 
way, and you can’t guess how she eats. When are you going, Gren ?” 

“In a very few minutes. I’m going to walk; will you come with 
me ?—Good-bye, aunt. Don’t beafraid. I won’t run away with her— 
at all events till strawberries are well in, and threepence a pottle.” 

“Listen! Were lovers like that in your day, mother? I used to 
dream, a little while back, that when you had a lover, it was all you 
could do to keep him from running away with you. Now I’m getting 
quite clever about it, and know that Gren would always much prefer 
leaving me behind to his portmanteau.” 

“Come away, Maude, and let’s see if we can shut it ; you know we 
have always had a deal of trouble about that.” 

“Oh yes; I always found you and Thomas despairing over it, and 
it takes all my ingenuity to make those last three or four packages 
fit in—Don’t you think he’s making a wife of me, mother, a little 
before he’s entitled to?” 

“Go away, you foolish children. I’m tired of your badinage; you 
can quarrel and mako up all the way to tho station,” 
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The refractory portmanteau was soon reduced to subjection under 
Maude’s auspices, and then the two cousins walked across the fields 
to the station. 

“Your father’s given you to me, Maude, as soon as I can get 
together an income that we can live upon.” 

She might be coquettish before her mother, but she was meek 
enough to her lover when they were alone together. 


“T hope I shall be a good wife to you, Gren. You know I'm not - 


extravagant, however I may laugh about it.” 
“No, my darling, I know you better; and if we have to begin with 
a little, I hope you'll be able to spend lots of money before long.” 


“T never had any money to spend,” said the girl, gravely. ‘“Tve 


often had to want a five-pound note, both for myself and my poor 
people in the village.” 

“And will have again, pet. Wanting money is the normal con- 
dition of ninety-nine hundredths of civilised humanity. But you 
must turn back now—you have come far enough. Good-bye, and God 
bless you!” said Rose, as he clasped her in his arms. “Mine now, 
for ever, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Gren—yours or no one’s,” she replied, as she lifted her lips 
shyly to his. “ Please write.” 

“Every day, dearest. Good-bye,” and, with one more kiss, Grenville 
Rose tore himself away. 

How he travelled up to town in the same carriage with Pearman we 
have already seen. On his arrival at Waterloo Station he jumped into 
a cab, and proceeded at once to the Temple. On entering his rooms 
the first thing that caught his eye was the figure of Silky Dallison, 
who, comfortably ensconced in the easiest chair in the room, was 
apparently making some abstruse calculations on a piece of paper, 
and referring frequently for guidance to a gaily-bound betting-book. 

“All right, old fellow,” he said, in return to Grenville’s greeting. 
“Wanted to have a talk to you; knew you would come up by that 
train ; told the old party to get food for two at half-past seven—wants 
just ten minutes. Go and wash your hands, while I finish what I 
am about.” 

After the “bit of fish and beefsteak,” that constitute an ordinary 
bachelor’s dinner in chambers, the two began to smoke. 

“Now,” said Dallison, “‘ shall be back to dinner’ of course meant, 
as we agreed it should, that Pearman had yielded to your terms. I 
was off to Plyant directly I got that message, and we have had a busy 
afternoon of it. We rather woke up the subscription-room at Knights- 
bridge, I flatter myself. From being an outsider in the betting, we 
brought Coriander back to 7 to 2, and made him once more first 
favourite. I told you we had Pearman in a hole, and we had, I 
suppose you got a lot of money out of him?” _ 
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“Yes, indeed—we made him pay £10,000 to let off our claim ;” 
and then Grenville recounted his interview with Pearman. 

“Very good; then he’s now absolute master of the horse again. Of 
course, exactly what I expected from your telegram. Now I'll tell 
you what I have done. In the first place, I laid between us, or rather 
Plyant did for us, £3300 to £1200 against Coriander; that was before 
he was driven back in the betting; of course that left us to win 
£1200 if he was beat or didn’t start. After getting your telegram I 
went down to Tattersall’s, and, with Plyant’s assistance, got that whole 
£1200 on the horse at long odds. We now stand to win, between us, 
£10,160 if Coriander wins the Two Thousand, and just quits if he 
* loses. Nota bad book, Grenville ?” 

“By Jove! no; and he’s a good chance, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes—on previous running, wonderful. We know Pearman has 
backed him to win him a lot of money. It’s not likely he would have 
paid you £10,000 to-day unless he was very confident about his chance. 
To wind up with, his own commissioner backed him to-day for a good 
bit of money, although he had to take shortish odds, owing to our 
having appropriated all the long prices against the colt.” 

Grenyille’s eyes sparkled, though he said nothing, but smoked on in 
silence for a minute or two. Yes—if that coup should come off, he 
might marry Maude at once! 

Dallison had regarded him intently. Suddenly he broke silence : 

“Of course—what a fool 1am! I saw your eye flash up, and then 
you plunged into a reverie. I had forgotten the stake you told me 
you had on this, when you first spoke to me about it. Whether it’s 
been any good to you so far, of course I don’t know; but you stand as 
fair a chance asa man can do of winning £5080 next week, if that will 
help you at all. There’s no certainty about anything in this world— 
about how long it’s been a world, or about how long we've been 
preying on each other in it. Practically, mind, we are as much can- 
nibals as ever, and eat each other up with as much alacrity as the 
Feejee Islanders. A good heavy city swindle gulps us down much as 
a whale takes herrings; but there’s plenty of pike about, who do their 
cannibalism one at a time, and not by the shoal. Pearman pére was 
a pike of renown; in fact, he might have aspired to the dignity of a 
shark, if he hadn’t been of a retiring disposition, and ever anxious to 
hide his light under a bushel. Pearman fils has a fair dash of the 
pike about him, too. Which way he can make most money out of 
Coriander I don’t know, but I should think by winning; and if 
right in my conjecture, bar accidents, we shall win our money, 

ren.” 

“ And if it is the other way ?” 

“Shan’t lose it, thank goodness! But I’m afraid, if his book makes 
up a few hundred better on the horse losing, Coriander will not run up 
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to his previous performances. We've done pretty well; win or lose, 
we stand a big stake to nothing. Good night.” 

Grenville smoked and mused far into the night. Yes, he had been 
playing for high stakes lately, and winning game after game. Let 
this only come off, and he should have fairly won his sweet cousin. 
Then the thought came into hig head that he must see it, and then it 
flashed across him that Maude must be with him. How he was to 
manage it, he didn’t know. As inspirations flash across mankind, so 
do superstitions. Maude had had her sortilégc—he had now his; 
Coriander’s winning the Two Thousand depended upon him and his 
jiancée being there to see, 

“Ridiculous!” you'll say. There is pretty well as much romance. 
and superstition going about the world as heretofore; but our nine- 
teenth-century training teaches us, above all things, not to lay ourselves 
open to ridicule. We may inwardly admit such things—we don’t 
acknowledge them. Still, the age that recognises “spirit-rapping ” 
need not altogether turn up its nose at sortilége. 


_Caarter XV. 
THE RACE FOR THE “ TWO THOUSAND.” 


Tae classic heath is crowded—aye, overcrowded. The carriages 
stand four and five deep next the ropes. The horsemen feel them- 
selves overwhelmed by the chariots. Jealous habitués of long stand- 
ing glare disdainfully as huge luncheon-hampers meet their offended 
eyes ; while the despairing tones of an old idolater, who, in accents 
of bitterest anguish, exclaims, “Saw three infernal machines, covered 
with pigeon-pies and Guinness’s stout, upon my word!” strikes chilly 
on the heart of the old Newmarket man. 

Yes, there’s no doubt about it. I don’t say the world, but the 
civilised world, is not big enough. To use an Americanism, “ we're 
crowded out.” Everybody goes everywhere nowadays. If you hap- 
pen to have mixed much in the world, there is no place of which you 
can predict, “Well, thank heaven, I can’t meet anyone I know 
there!” Personally, I can simply affirm that my particular aversions 
always turn up on such occasions. At the Grand Mulets, the top of 
the Pyramids, on the crest of Table Mountain, or in the depths of 
the Catacombs, I should be on the look-out for them. I consider 
them as the shadows on the landscape—the quassia in the cup from 
which I quaff the nutty sherry of existence. I shudder, and submit to 
them accordingly. I hear Herne Bay spoken well of in this respect ; 
the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, folks say are not socially 
crowded ; and there must be some retired spots about Lake Nyanza 
at present. The latter of course won’t last. Steamers—aye, penny ones 
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probably—will ply there before five years are over, and the Viceroy 
of Egypt will very likely have established a Baden on its banks, out 
of compliment to the prudery of Europe. I suppose we shouldn't 
mind gambling on another continent. 

I wonder how often the world has had its virtuous paroxysms 
about gambling, and its fits of indignation about money-lending. 
Legislate! Yes, you may legislate on both subjects. What is the 
result? Legislation simply diverts gambling into other channels. 
Laws against usury have failed since the world began, or rather, since 
our present knowledge of it began. Ifwe must not cock-fight, we can 
race; if we must not race, we can row, or draw straws, or bet upon 
the weather. You may pass what laws you choose anent usury—the 
more harm you do. The fool to borrow and the shark to lend will 
always exist; you merely increase the percentage. Both are evils 
which you cannot eradicate. The next best thing is to keep them 
under surveillance. Besides, how you increase demand by a prohi- 
bitory tariff! It is wrong to bet—that alone gives zest to the pursuit ; 
but make it illegal, and you givea real impetus to the business. Free- 
trade ruined smuggling. If the street-fountains played spirits, and a 

vexatious tax was placed on water, we should undergo a teetotal revo- 
lution to which Father Mathew’s movement would be child’s play. 

In a carriage very close to the cords are Harold Denison, Maude, 
and Grenville Rose—or rather, I should say, were, insomuch as they 
had arrived there together; but though Denison had for some years 
eschewed the greensward and its fatal seductions, of course there were 
numerous old friends whom he had known well in the days that the 
sky-blue and silver braid (his colours) were prominent at most large 
race-meetings. He had naturally drawn off to chat over old times with 
some of them, and left Maude in charge of her cousin. 

The girl was in a state of the greatest excitement. She had never 
before seen a race of any kind. It was a bright day; but warm, 

’ except in the July meeting, it never is on Newmarket Heath. Thanks 
to her father’s experience, Maude was heavily shawled, and therefore 
comfortable. In the last few minutes Rose had confided to her what 
a big stake he stood to win on Coriander, “ though, Maude, recollect, 
I shan’t be a penny the worse if he loses.” 

“ Oh, Gren, how can you stand still? I can hardly, as it is ; though 
it is you who are to win, and not me.” 

“‘ My darling, you are as much interested as Iam. I never did bet 
before—I never shall again. Can’t you guess why I have this time?” 

io think so,” she replied, as her face flushed. “It’s for me, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes, Maude; if Coriander wins, I can claim you from your father 
at once; if he don’t—well, you will wait while I work, won't you ?” 

“You know I will, I’m yours whenever you come for me,” 
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whispered the girl ; “and as long as we may writs, I shall never -—~” 
and she paused. 

“ What ?” inquired her cousin. 

“ Don’t ask me.—Well, never be as unhappy as I have been.” 

Grenville pressed the little hand that rested in his, but said 
nothing ; in which he showed great discretion. In love-making, silence 
is often more effective than conversation. 

But the noise of the bursting cork is hushed in Jarvis’s—the ring 
is deserted. Flys and horsemen tear across to where the cords, placed 
in funnel-shape, indicate the finish of the Rowley mile. Every one is 
on the gui vive to see the result of the first great three-year-old race 
of the season. Carefully have the horses been scrutinised in the Bird- 
cage and elsewhere, and the scattered ring from the foot of the Jockey 
Club stand and, from amidst the carriages, still shriek forth spasmodic 
offers against outsiders. Grenville has never left his cousin’s side. As 
he has already said, the Turf was a great mystery to him. All he 
knows—and this is derived from Dallison—is, that Coriander is first 
favourite, and that Fauxpas and The Saint are each backed for a great 
deal of money, and that the Lightning Colt is a dangerous outsider. 

“Now, Maude, stand up on the seat. Are the glasses right? Try.” 

“ Quite; I can see beautifully.” 

“Very well; now repeat what I have taught you. What are the 
colours ?” 

“ Coriander, black and white hoops; Fauxpas, green and white 
braid; The Saint, cherry and black cap; and—and, oh dear, I forget 
that Lightning thing.” 

“ Mazarine blue; don’t forget again. Do you see those two bushes ? 
As soon as we hear they are off bring your glasses to bear on those. 
Wait till you catch the horses in their field, and then follow them till 
you don’t want glasses.” 

“Yes, Gren, but my hand shakes so. I wish you hadn’t told me 
about all that money if Coriander wins. Oh dear, why don’t they 
start? What are they waiting for ?” 

Ah me! faces are a study the five minutes before the flag falls for 
a great race. Emotion, it is true, is very mawvais ton ; but the teeth 
will go through the cigar, the mouth will twitch, and the hand that 
holds the race-glass will shake a little on these occasions, when their 
possessors are involved in high stakes on the result. Once over, and 
as a rule it would be difficult to tell whether a man had lost much or little. 
Winners look jubilant, losers bland, at the hoisting of the numbers. 
To study faces, use your eyes while the horses still cluster at the starting- 
post. Still, I recollect two heavy losers on a celebrated Derby of 
some few years back; the one was as nonchalant as ever, but the 
other looked as if stricken with ague ; and, for all I know, he may 
have been—it was cold enough. 
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Suddenly is seen tumult amongst the distant horsemen, who have 
gone down some way to witness the staré; and almost before Maude 
can realise that they are all tearing towards her, the fierce shriek of 
“They're off!” announces that the race for the Two Thousand has 
begun. She has barely time to get the bushes within the field of 
her glasses when half-a-dozen of the gay silken jackets pass them. 
Flushed, panting, excited, and utterly unaccustomed to the thing, 
Maude grinds her little white teeth in her agitation, as she finds they 

_have passed the point, more like the glimpse of a kaleidoscope than 
anything else; then for a second she can’t find them again. “Oh, 
Gren,” she gasps, “which is Coriander? I forget! Was it blue, or 
black and white hoops? I’ve lost them. Oh dear, that green thing 
will win! Ob, which is Coriander?” And there was a slight gurgle in 
Maude’s throat. 

“The Saint wins! No, he don’t—he’s beat! Fauxpas wins! No, the 
Lightning Colt! Fauxpas ”—when, sharp and shrill as a clarion above 
the Babel, came Sam Pearman’s cry of “ Coriander wins, for a monkey ! 
Coriander wins! Coriander,—in a walk!” and the black and white 
hoops glide past the judge’s chair a clear leng th in front. 

Grenville draws a big breath. “ Isit,true?” and he glares anxiously 
at the telegraph-board. From where he is it is impossible to tell for 
certain, though he thinks the favourite won. Hurrah! Up goes the 
mystic 7 that represents Coriander on the cards; and, with a yell, 
Grenville sends his hat into the air. Even as he does so, he feels that 
Maude leans wondrous heavy on his shoulder ; he turns just in time 
to hear a low gurgling sound, and catch his cousin in his arms. She 
has fainted. He lays her back in the carriage, and sends one of 
the innumerable lads that infest a racecourse in pursuit of water. 
Meanwhile he, in his ignorance and confusion, bathes her temples 
with sherry from a big flask. It has the desired effect, as if it were a 
more scientific or, at all events, more generally recognised remedy, 
and ere the myrmidon returns with water Maude has come to herself 
with a choking sob or two. 

“Oh, Gren, I didn’t—I don’t—I shall be well in a minute.” And 
after drinking, first a little sherry, and then a little water, Maude, with 
rather pale cheeks, began to wonder how she could have been so 
foolish. 

“T got so excited about it, Gren; Icouldn’t help it. You shouldn’t 
have told me what a lot of money you might win. Besides, I never 

saw a race before.” 

“Never mind, you are all right now. We'll go home as soon as 
we can catch your father; there’s nothing else to see—not for us, at 
least, darling. I’ve won you now, Maude!” 

“No,” said the girl, with a smile, and a slight pressure of her little 
hand ; “you did that before. But where’s your hat?” 
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“T don’t know,” said Grenville, looking very confused. “I threw it 
up in the air when the horse won, and then you fainted, and I never 
thought of it again. Looks awkward, don’t it ?” 

4 | Oh,” laughed Mande, “I’m so glad. Why, you were as bad as me. 
I think we had better go home, Gren; we are not fit to goracing. We 
haven’t the requisite control over our feelings, and make shows of our- 
selves.” 

But though the hat, a little the worse for its aérial excursion, 
was speedily recovered by some jackal of the heath, Harold Denison 
was not so easily come at, and the cousins were perforce doomed to 
see the day out. Though I doubt whether they ever saw another race, 
they bore themselves most resignedly, and I fancy passed a tolerably 
pleasant two hours. A gentleman on a neat hack, after a moment's 
hesitation, pulled up at their carriage. Lifting his hat.to Maude, he 
nodded cheerily to Rose, and leaning over, murmured : 

“No end of congratulation. What a coup! Im very well satisfied ; 
but Gren, you have played for high stakes, and I suppose I may say 
have won them? Adieu!” And with another glance and raising of his 
hat to Maude, he cantered off. 

“Who was that ?” she inquired. 

“ Dallison, who did all my betting for me.” 

“ And did he know ?” 

“He knew what that £5000 meant tome. He's right, Maude. I 
have been playing nigh stakes, and to think that I should win 
them all !” 

Mr. Denison turned up in the most jubilant spirits. He had had a 
delightful day, and won a hundred and odd pounds, he told them. 
“Don’t think I am going on with it, Grenville, but as I had come to 
see ‘The Guineas’ run for once more, I determined to risk my pony 
on it, and backed the horse that had already been such a good friend to 
me ; and as that was successful, I invested two or three more ten-pound 
notes on the strength of my first win, so that my gains mounted up, 
my selections having proved successful.” 

Within twenty-four hours Grenville Rose had had a long confabu- 
lation with his uncle, and succeeded in convincing him that he was, 
thanks to the additional £5000, in a position to marry his cousin at 
once: he could make up now £700 a year, and he was sure business 
would shortly come to him. Denison demurred a little, but he cer- 
tainly was under some obligation to his nephew about that mortgage. 
The domestic current, too, ran strong in Grenville’s favour; so after 
a little he yielded, saying that “if they thought fit to begin the 
world on that income he had no more to say, further than that they 
could expect but little help from him in his lifetime.” 

Maude and Grenville recked little of that, and in three months’ 
time they were married; and one of the handsomest wedding-presonts 
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Maude received was, strange enough to say, from Sam Pearman, with 
a very correct note, to the effect that, “forgetting all the past, he 
trusted Miss Denison would still consider him as a friend and well- 
wisher.” 

Moreover, so immensely struck was that gentleman with Grenville’s 
acuteness in the prosecution of the heriot claim, that he threw a 
considerable amount of his own and friends’ legal business into Rose’s 
hands ; and three or four years after that- memorable T'wo Thousand 
you seldom saw a horse case in which Grenville was not employed. 
Briefs, too, fell thick from other sources; the Coriander story was 
bruited about, and the attorneys pronounced it smart, clever—very, 
and endorsed their opinions practically. . 

The picture of that distinguished racehorse may be seen in the 
dining-room at Mannersley, and Pearman often contemplates it, and 
soliloquises as he does so: “ Yes; you cost me £10,000 hard cash, and 
the prettiest girl in England; but you won ‘The Guineas’ and ‘' The 
Derby ’—you did.” 

Over Rose’s study mantelpiece hangs a print of that same celebrity. 
Deep in his papers in the evening sometimes, when work is so plentiful 
that it becomes hard to grapple with, Maude will glide softly in, and 
say, “ Come, Gren; tea is in. Come and drink Coriander’s health— 
the dear old horse that gave us to each other.” And he yields to the 
voice of the charmer, and, to the benefit of his health, enjoys a twenty 
minutes’ romp with a sturdy little boy of some three years old or so, 
who, having been once taken by his mother into court, has deter- 
mined on being a judge almost immediately. 

It is a solemn compact between Maude and Mr. Pearman, that when 
anything happens to Coriander—who, having much distinguished 
himself, has now retired into domestic life—one of his illustrious feet 
is to be placed at her disposal. 

The Squire is still muddling on, but, thanks to an occasional look- 
up from Grenville, and a change of bailiffs, continues to pretty well 
make both ends meet. As for Mrs. Denison, with her temperament, 
cannot you fancy the delight she has in a visit to or from her darling 
daughter, and with a couple of grandchildren to pet and spoil ? 


THE END. 
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